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“EDUCATION {S THE ONE LIVING FOUNTAIN WHICH MUST WATER EVERY PART OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM.”—EDW. EVERETT. 
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At their extensive works in Hoboken, 


THE BEST PENCILS. 


—_—— = 


THE ATTENTION OF 





TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, PROFESSORS AND 


ARTISTS, 


Is respectfully directed to the unsurpassed quality of the Lead Pencils 
manufactured by the 


AMERICAN 


LEAD PENCIL CO., 


N. J. 








——+@-- 





These pencils are made of the 


Purest Plumbago and Florida Cedar 


in all grades of lead trom the softest to the hardest, and the production 
includes all the kinds required tor Schoo! and Drawing parposes. 
They have an established reputation of some 15 years, and at the American 


Institute Exhibition of 1872, they obtained the medal of special award, ac- 
com panied by the following engrossed diploma 

“After a most careful test by comparison with the best engertes penctia, 
we find those of this Company equal, (f not superior to any others made 
The lead is carefully graded and firm in texture, without britilensss or 
grit, even in the cheaper grade: 

For trial samples, [Dlustrated Catalogue, and any other information, 


American Lead Pencil Co., 


483 and 485 Broadway, N, Y. 
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Appleton’s School Readers, 


——0—— 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of 8t. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other school pubii- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunci of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at 
tained a popularity unprecedented In the history of school books, 


The New American History, 


—= 0° —— 





By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub- 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced inte our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic filusti ations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Krusi's Drawing. 


—:0:— 





This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprebensiye. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and edu- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send tor cow plete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS : 2"? "75.Zouss" ™ 
BALLARD'S WORD-WRITE 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 





ae “ Words.” 


yogis: = 
In Pare. 


will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always] 


be economically obtained. 


BES BOOKS 


FOR 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Beards of Education over 
THREE HUNDRED different 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, aud scholarship, in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed in their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- 
metics, Youman’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer’s As 
tronomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youman's Physioiagy, besides | 
a complete list of texte in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the mtrodaction and use 
of our publications. Imme- 
diate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 





The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


—S$10'— + 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- | 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 
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Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises! 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for you 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every 
should have them. 


The Primer Series. 


———— OC 








Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 


teresting to young pupils. Ass means for leading them to an accur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirabie. 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


——Ct— 


“ Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “Olicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 
ing classical institutions of every grade, both of school and colluge. 








to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in- | 
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NINTH YEAR. | 


—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


2.00 PER ANNUM 


The ph Weekly Riemtivest Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal) of Education should 
be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
first weekly journal of education published in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied to 


the teachers of the New York City schools for several 
care and paid for ~o the vk at full price. Jy. the 
ournal superinien . principals, and 


senohen rie who must have ott educational 1eading EV went 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
| earnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 
| It forms each year a volume of six hundred to,eight 
| hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPAADIA OF EDUCATION 
in which Se omtiert is fully and practically discussed. 
h EACHER as the potential force in 
our advancing civilization. An examination of the ar- 
ticles pubisished during the year, will compel admiration 
of the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal le 
doing 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
Ph exceeds it."—Aaz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall 


“I heartily recommend it to all teachers.”"—Sups. 

enry Kiddie, N.Y. City 

“It deserves the praise and support of the protession.” 
—Pres. Hunter, N.Y. City Norma! College 

* Able omne lively and practical.” —Prof. Edward 

*It meet my idea of an educational pa —Prof, 

Wm. F. Pheips, Principal Whitewater, md "were 
School. 

* [must have the JounnaL.”—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirksville (Mo.) Norma) College. 

* Tue JOURNAL is an —— ert & for teachers.” 
Aver . Washington Hasbrouck N. J. Normal 

hou! 

Ly om every teacher would ey the JouRNAL,’ — 
Com. Cromee, Fulton Co., , aud most of the 

sceanty sa ntendents of the ese 


“It is full ot proctice! articies for the teachers.” 


cue Hofford. Co., Pa., and many of the county 
Seeerinsendonts ‘of the State. 
PUBLIC OPINION, 


THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have ever 
eae the Jov ‘RNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
° on 

“it is one of the best educationa) journals.”— Appile- 
ton's Journal. 

“ The circulation is rapidly increasing, a result due to 
the excellence of its matter."—Bvening Post 

se lete with matters of interest. —New York Sun. 

“ Is full of interestiag matter.’ Y. Tridwne. 

« OF tnsoress to teachers." —¥ 

“ Is well edited.” 
“ its editor jals are of a practiesl character and well 


—Pa. Schoo 

valuable auxiliary.” . 
representative exponent " — Home 

“A : Nagas representative of our eaucational 1 inter. 


“ Careful — Witness. 
“The best 5 Botleetion tn in the world.”—J. ¥. State Ba. 


“An able advocate of school reform.”—Commercia 1 


“ Commends itself more eco ip ten over to ite man 
friend s.""— ‘Nebraska Teacher 
Aovi.rss. E. L. KELLOGG @ co., 
2 E. 1éth Gtreet. N. ¥ 


Eyl 
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NEW VORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





D. APPLETON ZX CO., New York, Boston, and Chicago. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


——. BY <— 


WM. T, HARRIS, LL.D., A. J. BICKOFF, A.M., MARE BAILEY, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Supt. of Instruct., Cleveland, O. Instr. in Elocution, Yale Coll. 


FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Although these books have been before the public but a short time, they have attained an unprecedented 
success and popularity. During the past year a million copies were introduced into the schools of the country. 
Among the cities and States now using them are: New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, N. J.; 
Syracuse, N. ¥.; Cleveland, Obio; Wheeling, W. Va.; Oakland, Cal.; Davenport, Iowa; Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Lawrence, Kansas ; Logansport, Ind.; Racine, Wis. ; and the States of Minnesota and South Carolina. The 
test of class-use has everywhere confirmed the favorable opinions that were expressed on their first appearance. 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


VISED EDITION: 


THE CHEAPEST. THE MOST 
The Text and Maps thoroughly Revised, and all the recent Geographical Changes in both Continents noted 


THE COMMON-SCHOOL SERIES. 
I. Cornell’s Primary Geography. II. Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. 
Upon the Basis of the Works of gh? R. eas spb LL.D. ae REVISED EDITIONS. 
This series of Arithmetics is as near! t, and labor, could make it. 





All the extended ex: 





A sample set of the five books will be forwarded, post-paid, to teachers and school officers for examination, 


with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.15. 


by suggestions from our best teac 
sophical, and practical system. 


of the onan 
hers, have 


and be his Some tay faculty of laparting 


to the young, aided 
to produce a clear, comprehensive, philo- 





The Pen and Picture Language Series. 


BY J. H. STICENEY. 
CHILD’S BOOK OF LANGUAGE.| LETTERS AND LESSONS IN LAN- 


A Graded Series of Lessons and Blanks, in 
Four Numbers. 
I Stories in Pictures. 
II. Studies in Animals. 
III. Studies in Plants. 
IV. Studies of Words. 


GUAGE, 


attention. 
have them. 


Part I. Invention. 
PartII Conversation. 
Part III. Literature. 


These charming books for Language and Composition Exercises in primary grades are attracting wide 
Such aids for young pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child should 


ANALYTICAL SERIES. 
Six beeks. 


School. Four beoks. 


forwarded on app 





Intermediate. 
PERSPECTIVE SERIES. 


Free-Hand and Inventive Drawing. 
KRUSI'S EASY DRAWING-LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 


Three Series, 12 Cards each. Sample number, 10 cents. 


KRUSI’'S CRADED COURSE. 
SYNTHETIC SERIES. Primary. 


Four apvasers PERSPECTIVE AND 
HADING SEBIES. High Scheel. Four 


cone 

GBEEN’S PRIMARY DRAWING 
CARDS. FerSilate and Blackbeard Exer- 
cises. Im two ef twelve Cards and 
thirty-six E 


Grammar Parts 
xercises each. 


Also, courses in Elementary Mechanical Drawing, Architecture, Textile Designs,and Outline and Relief 
, for High Schools, Technical Schools, and private students, 
hese are the only systematic series of books on Industrial Drawing published. Full descriptive circulars 





THE PRIMARY AND MODEL COPY-BOOKS, 


WITH 
SLIDING COPIES. 

The only Series of Copy-Books with movable copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil’s practice. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the subject 
of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





The Primer Series. 
SCIENCE, 
HISTORY, and 
LITERATURE. 


Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and inter- 
esting to young pupils. As a means for leading them to an accurate 
comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, these 
unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found most 
admirable. 





THE BEST BOOKS 


— FOR — 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and Boards of Education OVER THREE HUNDRED 
different Text-Books, belonging to every branch of education, prepared 
by the best talent, experience, and scholarship, in the belief that they 
will be found unsurpassed in their respective departments. 

Among the popular standard works on our list are the follewing : 
Youmans’s Chemistry and Botany, Lockyer’s Astronomy, Le Conte’s 
Geology, Morse’s Zodlogy, Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology, besides a 
complete list of texts in the ancient modern languages. 

Teachers and school-officers are respectfully invited to address us on 
matters connected with the introduction and use of our publications. 
Immediate attention will be given to any letters or orders with which we 
may be favored, and the most satisfactory terms will be made for intro- 
duction. 

Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of interesting information, will be sent regularly to 
teachers or school-officers without charge, on application. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 


1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


PIECES TO SPEAK: And How to Speak Them. 


BY H. H. BALLARD. 


Part 1. For children over 12. 
Part 2. Por children under 12. 


These are unique in plan, and excellent in matter and 
arrangement, They are issued in the form of cards, twenty 
in a set, each series adapted to certain ages and grades of 
pupils. New series will be added from time to time, so-that 
fresh material may always be economically obtained. 








Ballard’s Words: And How to Put Them Together. 


Ballard’s Word-Writer: Psusmsise ung” 


A series of bright, clear, animated and childlike lessons in 
grammar and composition. A valuable feature of these books 
is that they furnish abundance of work for the children, and 
work of such a nature that, while it is very easily understood, 
it cannot be carelessly nor hastily done. 








Quackenbos’s American History, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Accompanied with Numerous Illustrations and Thirty-six Colored Maps. 
BY G. P. QUACEKENBOS, LL.D. 


ocenely Issued. 





This freshly compiled work is the latest effort of its well-known author, and has been prepared with special 
reference to improved modern methods of teaching, being accompanied with systematic Reviews in every 
conceivable variety,—analytical, geographical, chronological, and biographical,—with abstracts of the principal 
events, and with a bird’s-eye view of contemporaneous events at certain periods, etc. Special editions, with 
supplemental State histories, are published and supplied at same rates as the regular edition. 


GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By Ber. .|THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
qosees > MAYOR, M.A., THE UNITED STATES. By J. Harris Patron. 
y — = re, Bohs (3 Cons wLandon.ealiad by Prot Uniform with “Science Primers.” i6mo. Cloth, 45 

SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. B 7}PRIMARY COPY-BOOKS. Model Se 
Pie; > Lupton, Vanderbilt University, N ries. Six suber: wah Wakeman’s Sliding Copies. 


KRUS’S EASY DRAWING LES. 
SONS, FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
ScHoois, Three Series, 12 Cards each. Sample 
number, 10 cents. 


BALLARD’S WORLD-WRITER: An 








HARKNESS’S SERIES 


— or — 


LATIN TEXT-BOOES. 


Latin Grammar, 
New Latin Reader, Cicero, of Latin. Authors, 
Introductory Latin Book, Catiline, Latin Prose Composition, &c. 


This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of the most eminent 
classical professors in the country, and is already in use in every State of the Union, and 
— in nearly all our leading classical institutions of every grade, both of school and 
college. 


Sy yy — le lta 
IN PRESS. 
APPLETONS’ AMERICAN STAND-|THE FIRST THREE BOOKS OF HO- 
ARD GEOGRAPHIES. yn otew on the Methods of 
Industrial, Cotnmescial “and Proctioal Fee. Slate = 
who ag Master of St. Paul's ( 
LETTERS AND LESSONS IN LAN-|THE ART OF SCHOOL MANAGE- 
Fl te J. H. Senne: Part L. Invention. MENT. By Prot. b ee Frincipal Missouri 
FIRST SIX BOOKS OF VIRGIL’S 
APPLETON’S SCHOOL READING 
— ne ee + By Prof.|" CHARTS, ron Pama Sonam in 











Our educational list embraces standard works in every department of study, and for every grade of classes from the primary school to the university. 
from teachers in regard to educational topics or text-books, will meet at all times with a cordial welcome and a prompt response. 


mailed free on application. Address 


Or either of our Agents: 
M. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence 
Catalogues, price-lists, circulars, ete.» 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


W. C. BAILEY, Rochester, N. ae A. H, PO are for Wisconsin, 61 Washington D. W. PROCTOR, 116 Market Pittsburgh, 

8. 4, DRINKWATER, Williams JOHN Ooopied —— for Michi Chi haa “7 8. HOLDEN ™ Chestn enh oe ie Mae 
ay . SOPER, American Buil ‘ Baluiore Md. HIRAM HADLEY, Bates Block, Inttenapolia, yy 2 SUSCL ES , 819 Bnelid » Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. . LANE, 61 Washington St., Chicago, Ill W. P. eae a, 8. C, ie M. P. ASSMORE, P Pottsville, 

Cc. BECKINGTON Des Moines, Iowa. JOS. VAN HOLT NASH, Atlanta, Ga. THOMAS MAS SCHOLES Le wrence, ” Agt. for Kenens, 
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New Yorx Scuoot Journat, 


Pubhsha EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E 14th Street, N. Y. 


—BY— 
E. L. KELLocc & Co eH 


>| 











Sabscriptions for —- ot & year will be received. 
the papers pang zs cla are to be sent to one address, the publisher desires 


It 
to have tor reterence ames of all the subserihers. He therefore re- 
ces that ~£A¥ 4 ceoarigtien be accompanied with a list of the names 
who 


the persons are to use the paper. 
neon may be made at an tame to a clab. ms the same 4 at which 
club, as would be auth tos 


Sidenat saber ge 
ordered. The ne 


ribe ane 
expire at the same time with the clad 36 originally 
bers to pa rata for the 
ones. 


time of their cab 


asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 
careful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the yanty and state, it has been sent. All addresses should include both 
coun ae 

Any patean to renew either a single or club subscription in con 
— 4 with wun is name has not before been known to t ubliener, 
will please give the name oi the person to whom the paper or papers have 

herefotore sen 


wishing to introduce Tue Jovenat to their friends can 
a. specimen copies sent free from this office toany address. 


Contents of this week’s number, 
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International Educational! Congress 

Miss Croker's School 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 





New York, July 3 and ro, 1880. 








Educational Associations. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association meets at Canandaigua 
July 20. 

The meeting of New York State Teachers’ Association 
at Canandaigua begins July 20. 

That of Ohio meets at Chatanqua Jcly 6. 

That of the National Association at Chatauqua July 13. 

That of the American Institute at Saratoga July 6. 

For all these, arrangements have been made with rail- 
roads for reduction of fare, ete. 


An Educational Agency, 








The junior member, (Mr. W. F. Kellogg) of our firm 
has opened an “Educational Agency,” at No. 28 East 14th 
street. The intention is to put first class teachers into 
ccmmunication with schools, and to assist schools to 
obtain first class teachers. We believe it will be the be- 
ginning of an important and ueful work. 

E. L. Ketroes & Co. 


Do This. 


Do this if you leave many other things undone. Settle 
up your subscription bills. Look at the wrapper. You see 
by that when it expires, and let us have tne money in 
advance. It it says Juny, 80, then you know $2.00 will 
pay to June, '81. We mean to speak plainly to those who 
need it, Some persons will let a paper-bill go unpaid who 
will pay for everything else. We ask each one to con- 
sider himself as the publisher of a paper, and to do as he 
fancies he would like to have his subscribers do. It isa 
difficult task to publish aa educational paper ; each one 
should take this into the sccount. While there are per- 
sons who won't help support an educational journal, the 
number who will is steadily increasing, 








In accordance with ozr usual custom we shall issue oc 
two numbers per month during July and August. 
teachers are having a vacation and the editors need ty as 
bad as they ; the American Institute at Saratoga, the Cha- 
tauqua gatherings, where our live neighbors of Ohio, and 
the National Association meet, the State Association at 
Canandaigua, claim attention. Beside, why not visit the 
mountain, the seashore? Why not indeed ? School is out. 

Our subscribers will rlease take notice of the above 
vacation and look for only two papers in July, and two im 





-| August. 


> 





Ir has been the custom of the publishers for severa! | 
years to issue at this season an extra edition to distribute 
at the many gatherings of teachers at State associations or 
county institutes.—They invite a careful examination of 
the paper; no teacher can afford to be without it; not as 
@ newspaper 1s it so valuable, but as a volume that pre- 

sents positive and practical information regarding the 
teacher's profession. 

The book publishers as well as other shrewd business 
men present their advertisements. We invite careful at- 
tention to all they have to say. Many of these gentlemen 
have advertised with us for years and have thus learned 
the value of our pages. In arother place will be found an 
index to the advertisements. 





Teachers’ Associations. 





At this season of the year many teachers will congre- 
gate ; and good will flow therefrom. We have profound 
confidence in the power of organization. The position of 
the teacher is devoid of strength ; he deals with the chil- 
dren ; he may be discharged by those who are incompe- 
tent to estimate his merits, because they hold the purse. 


with the defences that superior inte'ligence may enable 
him to construct. The slender threads spun by conven- 
tions have proved of no mean power, Victor M. Rice was 
chosen as president of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Associa- 


the Empire State. 

But a practical suggestion or two will be in place. It 
is not an uncommon thing that very long and tedious pa- 
pers are read in dreary succession on subjects that have no 
practical bearing whatever. A clergyman who has made 
no special study of education is mvited to address the 
teachers ; he is pretty sure to speak of the importance of 
moral education. 

And some one who wantsto win applause will be sure 
to speak of “ woman as a teacher,” and to refer to the 
gentle schoolmistress with whom he fell in love ; no mat- 
ter what he says, his remarks are sure to bring cheers 
from the men. Another constant figure is the man whe, 
though principal of a school, manifests no enthusiasm at 
home, and practices according to no scientific precepts, bat 
who has plenty of advice to offer to all who will listen. 

There will be those too, who want the offices. They 
will toil early and late to win the election—or their friends 
will toil for them. 

There will be those who come simply for the excursion; 
education is of little account ; it is the show that they are 
after, 

But there will also be some of the “ true believers” — 
those who see that after all there is nothing to do in this 
life but to get an education ; in faxt that we truly live when 
we GROW. 





1 Read and Digest. 





(MAY BE OMITTED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS.) 

Those who attempt to do the work of teaching should be in- 
telligent concerning that work, This proposition is as true 
as any in Euclid’s Geometry. This means more than that 
the teacher should know the elements of arithmetic, geo 
graphy, ete. These should be known by every good citi- 
zen, and the fact is, that the teacher is not more learned 
respecting these things than thousands who are not teach- 
ers. The difference between him and the men and women 
outside of the school-room will be found in this—he under- 
, Stands the principles and art of Teaching and they do not. 








Hence he should by all possible means surround himself) great waves of progress that are fairly 


fo being the case, the teacher—the real teacher—will 
| seek for means to increase his knowledge concerning teach- 
| ing. And it is to meet this demand that this paper is pub- 
lished. We believe that it is indispensible to the teacher 
who desires to be a growing teacher. 
There are tens of thousands of those who claim to be 

| | teachers that refuse to subscribe to an educational journal. 

(1) Those whv have never taught and have no idea of the 
| value of such journals; they are wholly ignorant of the 
fact that they contain the precise help they need. (2 

| Those are who self conceited and self-sufficient, whe have 
‘been teaching, as they suppose, for many years. Some 
have become principals of schools; some even superinten- 
dents; some may be professors in colleges. They look 
with serene indifference on those who are, as they call it, 
below them Having never had any enthusiasm or earnest- 
ness in teaching they pity those who have. Teachers’ 
meetings they despise —unless they are invited to read a 
paper, hold an office, or in some way gain notoriety. They 
want to get something from teaching; they are resolute 
not to give any thing. 

Such people are mill-stones hung around the neck of 
education. It would b> a fortunate thing if they could be 
cut loose, even if they dropped into the sea of oblivion. 
Perhaps the reader is one of them; if so, let him resolve 
at once that he will join the great body of workers in the 
educational fields ; that he will know what they think, say 
anddo. He will see then the imperative need of an edu- 
cational journal like this. He will subscribe and read and 
regret that he has been so many years without its invalu- 
able aid. This is the conclusion of thousands, so that we 
would be safe in offering one hundred dollars to any one 
who will show us a first-class teacher who does not sub- 
scribe to an educational journal, (3) There are many pri- 
vate schools, seminaries, academies that have not felt the 








rocking our 
public schools. They are scattered over the land, and are 
wholly cut off from all educational influences. We pity 
their scholars! But the private schools might be the best 
schools if they were managed by “‘live” men and women 


tion; that made him superintendent of all the schools of} who sought tu carry into practice educational ideas. Such 


believe in progress ; their schools are models of excellence. 
These, generally, have been public school teachers, but 
have opened private schools for the same reasons that the 
Apostles preached the Gospel. 

Reader, if you are not a subscriber to an educational 
journal, you are making a great mistake; you do not yet 
know everything about teaching, because it is the greatest, 
noblest of arts; you cannot know every thing about it 
no matter how long you study upon it. It will double 
your knowledge to read this journal a year. 


-+@+- ——— 


Mr. Jackson & Co. 

Mr. Jackson called upon us a few days since and stated 
his grievance thus: 

“I am a college graduate and a successful teacher, I am 
in charge ot the schouls at M having four assistants. 
My salary has been $1,000, was reduced two years since 
to $900 and now | am informed that a young man fresh 
from college wi'l be employed at $700 or $750. For the 
sake of saving $200 this town ignores my fifieen years of 
experience, forgets the labor I have done and proposes to 
throw me overboard. I am heartily sick of such a state of 
things—it is meanness personified.” 

To this we replied about as follows: 

“We are very sorry you will lose your situation. The 
town of M can afford to pay double $900. Are you 
not somewhat to blame for the mean spirit exhibited 
there? Have you done anything to produce a better 
state of the public opinion ?” 

“T don’t see how I am to blame.” 

“Well, let us l_ok at it.” The teachers are undoubtedly 
trying to teach well. But they wholly neglect what was 
charged by the early builders of the Christian Church— 
“Forget not the assembling of yourselves together.” 
Education suffers from a lack of organization. There 
are in New York City 3,090 teachers; a very small 
number can be got to meet for the purpose of improve- 
ment, They absolutely won't do anything beyond the 
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routine of tbeir school room duties. Public opinion is 
powerfully affected by bodies of men and women who 
meet for a set purpose. The influence these exert is 
incalculable. 

“The teachers are wholly neglecting what the Christian 
and the politician find to be indispensable. Every town, 
every country should have associations; they should meet 
and debate upon educational topics, The publie will observe 
the fact and its respect for the teachers will rise accord- 
ingly. 

“Besides, the teachers should distribute millions of pages of 
argument on this subject. It is one that is inexhaustable, 
and will meet with favor. As the public learn more about 
education they will respect it more and pay more for the 
genuine article. As it is now, very little is knowa by the 
mass of the people about education. They suppose that 
teaching can be done by nearly every one, which is a great 
popular error to be exploded. 

“Besides, the teachers should devise some means where- 
by the profession should be defended agaizst the inroads 
of unemployed people who can get certificates, In every 
county the association should have something to say about 
who constitute the teachers of that county. Ifa new 
man or woman desired to teach in that county let him 
present testimonials from his own association to the asso- 
ciation in that county; he would obtain friendly recog- 
nition. The Educational Boards should not employ those 
who were not thus backed up by the county association.” 

“Yes,” said Mr, Jackson, “that is all very well. But I 
cannot wait for all that; I wanta place where I shall earn 
my living and not have my salary cut down. I cuess 
I shall quit teaching.” Exactly, “You do not at all 
propose to try and remedy a state of things that 1s, as 
you declare, ‘meanness personified,’ You, and ninety- 
nine hundredths of your associates have resolutely 
determined not to do what will be of immense benefit 
to the next generation of teachers—and possibly to the 
present one. That is ‘selfishness personified’ at all 
events. And your case, will be repeated in a thousand 
instances, year after year, until you lay your selfishness 
aside and begin upon work that is beyond the school- 
room, beyond the class exercises and yet which will exalt 
and beautify both. Let me ask you a few questions :— 

“Are you an active member of your county and state 
educational associations? Do you subscribe for educa- 
tional publications? Have you a library of educational 
works?” “You reply in the negative. What have you done 
to affect public opinion in your favor? For the people see 
you as you are; if the lawyer, physician and minister, 
know no more than when they began they would get the 
cold shoulder from the public.. It is by no means im- 
possible that the Board of Education feel that they can 
get along without you; that they want a “live” man and 
cut down the salary so as to get rid of you without any 
fuss.” 
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Industrial Education, 





That our education is in a transition stage cannot be 
denied. The conservative element desires that the 
hum proceeding trom the conjugative of verbs, the 
spelling of difficult words, the recitation of non-compre- 
hended facts in geography, the high keyed utterance 
«of words, called reading should go on like Tennyson's 
brook :— 

“Men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever.” 


There are others who think better things can be done; 
they feel that human life is profoundly affected by the 
school-room—or that it might be. All that the past can 
give us is there—its wisdom, its experience its inspira- 
tion—or they should be there. And itis the feeling that 
they are not there that prompts the attempt to supply the 
deficency. 

So long as the total effect of the school upon the in- 
dividual is to separate him from the work he has to do in life 
it may be declared wrong in its tendency, if not in its 
selection of studies, Both of these demand caretul atten- 
tion. It is not so manygyears ago that the learned 
people were a class by themselves; the ignorant workers 
another class. The studies pursued in those days are 
still pursued—Latin, Greek, Logic and Metaphysics—but 
public opinion has forced many institutions to add prac- 
tical knowledge to their curricula; rather than lose 
students they have done so, protesting against any 
change with all their might. The feeling that “getting 
an eGucation” would free a persén from labor is very 








prevalent in our schools. The president of a large insti- 
tution lately said to his pupils in order to stimulate them 
to study. “If you don’t succeed in your studies you will 
have to work for a living.” Dreadful alternative! 

It has been charged that our schools and colleges render 
the boys and girls lazy! Is it true or not? They emerge 
unwilling to undertake the work by which their parents 
obtain a living; they fancy there is some way far easier. 
Whose fault is it? We shall not charge that the teacher 
promulgates this doctrine directly, in all cases, The plan 
of study embraces nothing practically bearing on the work 
ot life. Dr, Holland has stated this very clearly in the 
July number of Scribner’s Magazine, and we invite careful 
attention to it. He concludes by saying that in Boston 
they teach sewing and making of dresses to the girls and 
that the Board of Education in New York should do the 
same. We do not say we agree er disagree with this. 
That every girl should know how todo plain sewing and 
how to cut and make garments we do Believe, and if 
it is not taught at heme it should be taught at school. We 
should incline to examine girls respecting this as we would 
in arithmetic. We believe the elements of work should be 
taught in the schools so that the pupil would have a clear 
idea of the industrial arts, and be able quickly to learn any 
trade he might desire. 

“To those who look intelligently and thoughtfully upon 
the popular life of the nation, a certain great and notable 
want manifests itselfi—a want that is comparatively new, 
and that demands a new adjustment of our educating 
forces. At the time when the public school system of 
our courtry was founded, nearly everybody was r, 
and the girls of every family, in the absence of hired 
service, were necessarily taught, not only to knit, and 
sew, but to cook and keep the house. Then women 
could not only weave but make up the garments which 
they wore, and keep them in repair, At the same 
time, boys were taught to do the farm work of their 
fathers, and in case they chose a mechanical employment, 
they entered an apprenticeship, under regulations well un- 
derstood and approved at the time. Jn short, there were 
ways by which every girl and boy could learn to take care 
of themselves and the families that afterward came to 
them. 

Various changes have come over the country since that 
day. In the first place, a great change has been made in 
the course and amount of study in the school themselves. 
So great has been the pressure of study upon the schools 
of some of our cities, that physicians have united to 
protest against it as a — source ofinsanity. Girls, for 
instances, cannot fulfill the requirements of their teachers 
and have any time at home to learn any of the household 
arts which are s> necessary to them, not only as wives and 
mothers, but as maidens having only to take care of them- 
selves. Boys are absorbed by their studies in the sume 
way, and the apprenticeship system has been given up; 
our foreigh mechanics have, through their trades unions, 
entered into a thoroughly organized conspiracy against it. 
A boy is not at liberty now to decide what handicraft he 
will learn, because the boss is shametully in the hands of 
his despotic workmen, and the workmen decide that the 
fewer their number the better wages they will get. Their 
declared policy is to limit apprenticeship to the smallest 
possible number. 

The result of these changes—for some of which the pub- 
lic school is itself responsible—is the great and notable 
want to which we have alluded, viz., the lack of sufficient 
knowledge, or of the right kind of knowledge, on the pt 
of boys and girls, to take care of their own persons and to 
earn their own living. Girls grow up without learning to 
sew, and multitudes of them do not know how to mend 
their own garments. Boys leave the public schools with- 
out fitness for any calling whatever, except it may be some 
one which calls into requisition that which they have 
learned of writing and arithmetic. Some sort of clerk- 
ship is what they try for, and a mechanical trade is the 
last thing that enters the minds. So we import our 
mechanics, and they legislate against the Yankee boy ia 
all their trade unions. 

Now, there are two points which we would like to pre- 
sent: 

1. Zhe public school, as at present conducted, not only does 
not fit boys and girls for the work of taking care of themselves 
and their daemons but absolutely hinders them fiom un- 
dertaking it, or engenders ideas that are impracticable or 
misleading. 

2. That the public has to pay in some way for all the 
ignorance of practical life in which the public school leaves its 


U; 
- sete that grows out of this ignorance js an 
almost intolerable burden upon the pupils purse The 
crime that attends it is so notable that all who are familiar 
with the subject know that a very large precentage of 
culprits and convicts never learned a trade. When a man 
of low moral sense and weak will finds that he knows no 
trade by which he can make a living, he becomes a thief 
by a process as natural as breathing. Pauperism and 
crime are, therefore, the inevitable result of ignorance in 
the way of taking care of one’s self and earning one’s living. 
The question of expense is one of which an intelligent and 
enterprising public ought:easily to settle. This ignorance 
is to cost money. Shall this money be paid for the pur- 





of removing the ignorance, and-obviating the neces- 
yo pauperism and crime, or shall it be paid for the 
— and crime ? 

e know, or appreciate, the practical difficulties that 
stand in the way of system of industrial schools, supported 
by public tax, but surely it is needed—imperatively” 
needed—American ingenuity will be sufficient to give it 
practical direction, and secure a satisfactory result.” 
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Drawing in the New York Schools. 








“The city spends annually the sum of $30,000 to teach 
the subject of drawing. It isnot too much if it secures 
the results that ought to be attained. The exhibition at 
the Board Rooms shows very clearly the defects of the 
system employed. The system is mainly a want of sys— 
tem. A course has been marked out and a number of 
persons are employed to give drawing lessons; these 
teachers vary in ability; some have made a business of 
teaching drawing, others have not. But all do not 
radiate from a common centre of thought. Each bas his 
own system, and it is plain that these differ immensely. 
Nor is there supervision by one who practically can teach 
these teachers of drawing, one who having clear, compre- 
hensive and exact ideas of his own unfolds them and em- 
bodies them through these teachers. Drawing can be as 
successfully taught as arithmetic ; it is one of the delusions 
of the times to suppose that only those who have taste can 
learn to draw. In the words of an eminent teacher of 
drawing. “Any one who can learn to write can learn to 
draw.” And it may be added right here, that if there is 
any proper teaching of drawing in the public schools it 
will be taught as writing is taught—by the class teachers ; 
and it will never be properly done until then. 

To change the present system may require time, but no 
adequate return of the money expended until drawing is 
put on the same basis with the other studies. The exhibi- 
tion shows care and talent, but when it is reflected that 
here should be seen, not simply the work of one year but of 
several years there cannot but be disappointment ; that is 
to say, the drawing should show a progressive develop- 
ment of knowledge and power. Begin with the primary 
department of aschool and ascend from grade to grade 
as though it were the work of one pupil. Should a boy 
or girl in seven or eight years make no more progress 
than we see here? We confess to serious disappointment. 
If these same pupils made no more progress in writing, 
reading or arithmetic, there would be a howl of dis- 
appointment heard from every house. To do this matter 
justice we invited the views of a gentleman who has care- 
fully examined the drawings and who is entirely co~pe- 
tent to criticize them as the productions of boys and girls. 
He says “ of the $30,000 which ‘s annually spent in teach- 
ing this subject in the New York schools, at least three 
quarters of it is money‘absolutely wasted ; tnat is, that the 
progress is one quarter of what it should be. In the whole 
exhibition there is hardly one practical industrial drawing 
—that is a diawing that would be of use to a pupil enter- 
ing any of our common constructive industries. Only 
two features ot the study seem to be pursued in the 
schools—designing and model drawing ; neither of these 
features do the pupils find us> for who enter upon em- 
ployments, connected with the great industries of life. De- 
signing, it is true, comes in toa certain extent, but its 
practical value to the great mass of workmen is of second- 
ary importance; and even this feature is so imperfectly 
taught as to have but little practical value. What appears 
significant in the whole exhibition is a want of purpose 
and plan. In many of the schools there is but little ap- 
pearance of growth—the advance classes doing the same 
kind of work as the lower, varied by being a little more 
difficult of execution, but requiring no additional thought. 
To justify the large expenditure now made for the study 
of drawing in the schoo's different and greater results should 
be shown. Drawing sbould be taught that shall be of 
wage-earning value to the mechanic, and this we have not 
got. The work of the pupils in many of the schools is 
good, and shows their capacity to draw ; the lack of proper 
instruction is very apparent. It is but just to the teachers 
however to say that the course of study marked out does 
not admit of the practice in some of the most vital feat- 
ures of industrial drawing. At the same time, the teachers 
of drawing are responsible for the course of study ; they 
could change it if they would; it was made largely to suit 
their narrow views; the results of their plans are now 
before the pub'ic and will be condemned, because the pub- 
ic demand higher results. As the whole general work is 
weak by reason of the inadequate instruction, there is no 
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basis for discriminating criticism ; it eannot be declared in- 

elligently whatis intrinsically good or bad. Keeping in 
mind these limitations, I should say that G. S. Nos. 39, 
49 and 68 represented good work from the pupils ; Nos. 8, 
13, 16 and 23 may be referred to as illustrating showy and 
pretentious work ; Nos. 21, 43, 44 and 45 as representing 
poor work. It would take too long to go over the entire 
list. In some of the tchools there has been an evident 
desire to follow some particular system of instruction ; this 
is the case with No. 49 and 68 ; yet weak as these schools 
are when considered in relation to what they ought to be 
doing, they area great ways in advance of Nos. 43, 44 
and 45, which do not seem to follow any system whatever, 
but present a course of instruction which has the appear- 
ance of reflecting the daily whims of the teacher, there 
being no idea or plan in it. 

“New York is spending more money on drawing than any 


- other city in the country and it should show better results 


than is shown at this exhibition. The board can find no 
more important subject in education to deal with than the 
subject of drawing ; it is of vital interest, in the practical 
education of our youth. I would recommend to the 
Text-book Committee a thorough revision of the present 
course of drawing and an incorporation into it of the fun- 
damenial element necessary to make it of practical value.” 

We commend the above suggestions, coming as they do 
from one who is competent to speak, to the Teackers of 
Drawing and the Board of Eeducation; especially should 
the latter walk among those drawings and ask themselves 
as they look at the work of the higher grades; Is this all 
that can be learned of drawing by a smart boy or girl in 
six or eight years? 
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Boards of Education. 








Last winter an attempt was made to change the mode by 
which the New York Board of Education is formed, and 
also the Ward Boards of Trustees. It did not succeed be- 
cause the proposed plan wasa bad one. The Trustees 
were to be elected, and then they were to elect the Com- 
missioners; it was atterwards modified so that the Trus- 
tees were to be appointed by the Mayor, and then elect the 
Commissioners, A debate arose in the city over the mat- 
ter, and it is surprising to see how many believe a better 
mode may be devised of getting a Board of Education. 

The Mayor ought to appoint the best men as Commis- 
sioners; but one he deems to be a good man may not be 
able to administer the educational interests properly. A 
man’ may know cotton, insurance, navigation, etc., to per- 
fection, and have accumulated money therein, and be a 
very intelligent person, indeed, and yet, not know the 
business of education, for that is a bigger business than 
either and all of them. Yet, it is a curious fact, that 
there is no citizen but thinks he is fit for this mighty 
office. No one declines it, if he can afford the time. 

We have said the mode of appointing, led to debate; 
and it may be added that very many concluded that the 
present plan is not a good one; so much so, that a vigor- 
ous movement will be continued to change it; and it 
will be pressed each year with increased vigor. We do 
not doubt but a great improvement could be made in se- 
lecting the members of thisimportant body. Just how the 
men are to be got is not so important as the men them- 
selves; still, the mode is of importance. It is far better 
that the people select their officers than that the right to 
govern pass from father to son. In other words, a mon- 
archy is not so desirable as a republic, no ‘matter if it can 
be shown that the king atiends to the needs of the people 
as well as the President. 

It cannot be doubted that those who form the Board of 
Education should understand the need children have of 
education—meaning by this culture, training, nurture, and 
instruction, ‘and such men should be selected and not 
politicians ; and no mayor or appointing officer should be 
allowed to put in persons who want the place on political 
grounds, Yet, who believes our Board of Education is so 
cons‘ituted? We pause for a reply. 

We believe it would increase the efficiency of the Board 
of Education of this city and of all other cities to add to 
the educational element. In this city a certain number of 
principals should be chosen by the principals each year; 
say three or five, Through them a knowledge of the 
needs of the schools*could be obtained. Even if their 
plans were not adopted their views could be set forth. 
Thus, the other members would learn what the teachers 
think of their legislation. This isa fair proposition; the 


without knowing the educational reasons against its mea- 
sures; it marks out courses of study and orders the 
teachers to see that they are followed, and cannot desig- 
nate the work of a single grade without consulting the 
manual, We see no reason against this measure, except 
that the Board might feel that its servants ought not to 
sit with it. But we do not so look at the matter. There 
are principals of schools in this city who are the peers of 
any commissioner. Besides, in practice, it is usual to 
consult privately withsome principals. We would fix this 
as a part of the system. 

In addition, there should bea certain number of men 
selected to represent the education, culture, and knewl- 
edge of the city. The educational institutions of the city 
—Columbia College, the University, etc., should unite to 
select some members of this important body. Let the 
Mayor select the number now fixed by law, twenty-one; 
let the principals of the public schools select thee ; let three 
other educational institutions select three—and we should 
have a body far more educational in its make up than itis 
at present. 
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Language Lessons 








By W. W. Per«rs. 


The tremendous change that is going on demanding the 
teaching of practical lessons in language, rather than 
barren lessons in technical grammar, and post-poning the 
latter until a later stage has brought many teachers in- 
te profound difficulty. What shall we teach our pupils, 
they cry in despair? If they do not parse how shall I fill 
up the time? They aver that the constant writing of poor 
compositions will be of little value; and besides the pupil 
tires of it. All this shows that the teacher does not un- 
derstand how to teach language. 
The lessons should be graded like those in Arithmetic. 
In the secondary (grammar) schools there should be de- 
finite instruction in the (1). Forms, as letters, reports, ete. 
(2). In the matter and its arrangement, such as Divi- 
sions, Argument, Conclusions, Incidents, etc. 
(3). In the Diction, such as figures of speech, etc. 
(4). In the History of Literature as Biography of authors 
ete., etc. 
I do not propose here to lay out a graded system—but 
shall do so ere long. I will give an exercise in the 
CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 
This will come properly under the second head, for it 
covers words and their various combinatiuns Therefore, 
select some general notion as time, space, etc. Let us 
select tmz. Write it on the blackboard; speak of events 
that occur at the same time and ask for the term that will 
be needed. It will require some effort and you may not 
get it; if not write simultaneous and Jet them look it up in 
the dictionary. Go onin the same way and ask for 
words that describe events happening in the same period 
—such as contemporary ; then for that which is only for 
& time—such a temporary ; then fer that which is only for a 
short time such momentary, or for all time such as eternal, 
or too soon a8 premature, or at the right time as season- 
able, or very long ago as ancient, or that describes the pre- 
sent compared with antiquity as modern, or the time be- 
tween antiquity and modern times as medieval. 
This will be sufficient to show the field there is to study 
language. To make the subject practical sentences should 
be selected from authors illustrating each word. The 
pupil should use the terms, in his writing in oral sen- 
tences and finally embody them in his daily conversation. 
When these terms are understood it is well to encourage 
the pupils to use them at home. I have beea accustomed 
to ask them to use them in some remark at the tea table 
and so nicely as not if possible to attract attention. Now 
let not the teacher expect to do all this in one lesson, or 
to succeed without study on his part and finally by en- 
thusiam and skill rendering it interesting. 

Ir is announced by the president of the Board of Trus- 
tees that the Brooklyn bridge will be ready to open to the 
public by the fourth of July 1881 This makes the com- 
pletion of this great undertaking seem really near. 


New Yor« Exevaren Rawway.—The total number of 











engines now running is 167. The cars number 488. The 
engines make an average of over one million train stops a 


Board legislates for 3,000 teachers and 100,000 children, | month. 
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Read to Understand. 


Wendell Phillips, a year or two since, in criticizing our 
common school system, and the work accomplished by it, 
said that scarcely a school girl who had attained the age of 
fifteen, could read an article in a newspaper, so that her 
hearers could understand it. For that remark Mr. Phil- 
lips was denounced by western school journals as an icon- 
oclast. 

Perhaps the above statement isan extreme one, yet, 
leaving newspapers out of the ‘present instance, I think I 
can safely say, and I believe a majority of educators will 
agree with me, that not one scholar in ten who has complet- 
ed the cymmon school course can read and appreciate the 
works of such men as Dickens, Shakespeare, or Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. If this is the case, and my observation 
teaches me that it certainly is, where is the fault ? 

Teachers will tell us that it is because parents will not 
get those books for their children. True, perhaps; but 
the ten cent publications of Beadle, Munro and others, or 
some cheap literary paper that gives four or five eight-by- 
ten chromos toeach subscriber, find their way into the 
family, are eagerly read and an intense desire to “ go out 
west and fight Indians” is the result. 

It is the imperative duty of every teacher to create a 
love for reading in his pupils so that they will want to read 
books on different subjects from those they study in school. 
Anticipating that there are teachers ready to ask how this 
may be done, I will briefly give my method of doing it ‘ 
first stating that, 10 teacher can teach what he does not un- 
derstand himself. In order to create a love for reading, he 
must love reading himself. When this is the case, the 
teacher will find some way of getting his pupils to read 
whether it is like my method or not. 

1. Throw text books, in your advanced clssses, where 
Shakespeare tells you to throw physic. Briug newspapers 
into the school. Ask some of your pupils to read an ariicle, 
and let the rest discuss it. Let the pupils select articles 
themselves, and then have the class commend or criticize 
the selection, 

2. Take up some author, Longtellow for example. Study, 
first, his biography until each pupil could write a sketch of 
his life if called upon to ¢o so. {Then get a list of his works; 
select one and read extracts from it. Take “ Hiawatha,” 
ank after your pupils have a biography o. the author, every 
one of them will be interested in his works. Read the 
story of little Nell’s death, after studying the biography of 
Charles Dickens, and nearly every pupil in school will in- 
quire at the next recess where they can get th: “ Old Cu- 
riosity Shop” and what it will cost. Read Gray's “ Klegy 
in a country churchyard” and let your grammar classes 
analyze each stanza belore reading it, supplying ail ellipses 
and they will never forget it. The beauties of Gray's 
Elegy will be engraven on their minds in indelible charac- 
ters, and they will seek for more of the sublime in every- 
thing they read. T. J. Hupson. 

Trader's Point, Ind. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the New York SonOOL JouRNAL. 


What Education Costs Most ? 


By Prof. Joan Oapen. 

This question admits of a variety of answers, deter- 
mined largely by the kind of education intended. It is 
generally supposed, however, that the education for which 
the targest sum of moneys paid, or means expended is 
the most costly. Let us see how this is. If what we paid 
for a thing determined its value, then it were easy to come 
at the truth in the matter. But in affairs of this sort, what 
a thing costs in money, or labor, or any cther commodity, 
is only one, and in some instances, one of the less impor- 
tant factors in the estimate of cost. 

If it were a matter of mere value, as men are accustomed 
to estimate values, the result could the more readily be 
reached; but even then, it would often happen that the 
most costly in morey, etc., would be by far the most ser- 
viceable, and hence, cheapest in the long run. But our 
question has another meaning. It looks more to the out- 
come of education than to any merely intrinsic or extreme 

nt value. 

It is not, therefore, our purpose to criticise expensive 
or inexpensive outlays in the way of money (though in 

a thing ought to cost what it is worth), neither 

to urge extravagant or inextravagar: provisions in books, 
or travel, etc., or even in teachers or tuition. 

All these may be rendered comparatively valneless in vir- 
tue of the considerations connected with this matter. 
But we do wish, in this connection to call attention to a 
practice becoming t»o prevalent among our American 
to get a thing for less than its real value. This 
f most persons to indulge in a species of speculation , 
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or to seek the cheapest article in the market, not weigh- 
ing the probable chances that such articles are usually most 
expensive in the end. 

ris tendency has prcbably had much to do in cheapen- 
ing education, lessening its value, rather than its cost. But 
education is one of those things wh<se value cannot be re- 
duced without damage. The gennine thing is the only 
article that should be allowed to remain in the market. 
Many people, Lowever, go upon the principle that educa- 
tion 1s education, no matter whence or how it comes! 
That arithmetic is arithmetic, and grammar grammar, etc., 
witbout reyard to the means by which obtained. 

This is a mistaken idea; and it ministers to the ruin of 
many minds. The source of knowledge is about as impor- 
tant a thing to be considered as the knowledge itseif, or 
the education learned by its acquisition. ‘“ Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or. figs of thistles?” Can an evil tree 
bring forth good fruit? “Can the same fountain send 
forth sweet water and bitter ?” 

Thoughts born of sin, or from a corrupt heart, are im- 
ure from contact, however innocent they may seem. 

here is a subtle poison lurking in every thing evil, and 

every thing associated therewith. Hence thoughts from 
an evil heart are dangerous, because of former association. 
Knowledge itself may convey a deadly poison, if conveyed 
through certain unhealthy channels, If it is filtered 
through a mind tainted with infidelity, corrupted by vice, 
or blasted by debasing passions, it withers and scorches 
human souls, as the fever-freighted Sirocco blasts the fair 
fields of vegetation over which it sometimes sweeps. 

Oh, there be teachers that I have seen teach, and heard 
others praise, and that highly—not to speak it profanely— 
that, neither having the lile of Christians, pagan or man, 
have so dishonored their holy calling, and so defaced the 
fair page of infancy, that I have thought that some 
cheap normal, or sowe county board had made 
teachers, and not made them well, they abused humanity 
so abominably. 

There are teachers to whom I could no more willingly 
intrust my child than I could intrust lambs to wolves. 
There are teachers, and not a few—I say it with shame— 
whose every b'eath poisons, and whose very actions lie. 
Is it strange that children also learn to lie? Strange it 
they didn't. Is it mysterious that they go astray even 
from birth? What is to hinder them? We place them at 
a frightiul disadvantage, and then expect them to conquer. 
We place them at the very door of the den of iniquity, 
and then expect them to escape unharmed. We even 
starve them intellectually, socially and morally in their 
hours of greatest nced, and then expose them to the ques- 
tionable — of a bungler or a'villain. Verily, at this 
rate, we shall perpetuate the doctrine of total depravity to 
all time: nd eternity. 

There are teachers that I would not suffer even to give 
lessons in arithmetic or geography to my boy, lest he 
taint him with the poison, borne on the pinions of thought, 
from a corrupt. mind. To teach is to commune, mind with 
mind, heart with heart; and a thought is such a living 
thing, and such a potential thing, that its very entrance in- 
to the mind, not only ‘‘giveth light,” but it also creates a 
growth of some sort, either good or bad. 

A teaching that taints is too dear at any price, or at no 
rice. Its cost is the sacrifice of many lives of uselulness. 

ts wrecks strew the entire plain of human history; and 

its agents have opened wide the gates of evil to flood the 
world with woe, These are the cheap teachers. The 
country is overrun by them. Their work is not only 
worthless, but absolutely slamaging, It is withering the 
fair fields of proinise. Their acquisitions are usually limited 
to the territory of the three R’s, with perhaps a taint bor- 
dering on the sides—a little geography, a little grammur, 
and now and then a little algebra. Beyond this their un- 
tutored minds have never been taught tostray. No litera- 
ture, no history, no idea of the applications of the sciences 
to the aris, no sympathy with general progress and social 
reforms. Their prcfestional stock of ideas can be tormu- 
lated into en “order” of parsing afew “rules” for “work 

ing out” problems, and possibly for spelling and flogging. 
That any thing beyond this shon!d «‘emand their attentuon, 
or should be called upon to acquaint themselves with the 
current ideas of the protession, has never yet found a 
lodgement with them. Not one in fifty of this class of 
teachers ever takes or reads an educational paper. Not 
one in one hundred owns a single book on (eaching, ex- 
cept, perh»ps, the most worthless kind. 

hese are cheap teachers indeed! They can aftord to 

teach cheap. Their own acquirements are ol the cheapest 
grade; but ‘heir teaching is very, very costl) to the people 
ol this country. It costs this nation more thin all her 
ar.ny und navy; more than all her public improvements; 
more than aller legislatures, and Oongress thrown in; 
more than all ber jails and penitentiaries, which it feeds 
and fills, No one can estimate the possible good suppresse!!, 
or the possible evil evoked by this kind of teaching. It is 
coating the best brain cf the best men.and women o! this 
land It isrebbing the country and its institutions of their, 
inberitance and the people of their best righis; an | what 
renders this evil doub'y damaging. no one seems to re- 
gard it as a very serions evil, Thousands and tens of 
thousands of just such teachers as those above described, 
are to-day directing, or rather misdirecting the minds, 
hearts and characters of the boys and girls of these United 
States; ard few and faint have been the voices raised 
against this unequaled waste. 

Whois to blame? The teachers themselves, in part, but 
not wholly. There is a cless of influences at work among 








doing them incalculable mischief. I allude to the cheap 
trash—book: a»d papers—palmed off mpc them in the 
shape of guides sad tien to a better understanding of their 
works, etc, etc. 

This shabby stuff claims to present the whole subject of 
education and teaching—a subject requiring a life-long 
study, under circumstances the most favorable—in a few 
pages of squibs and flatitudes, without the least attempt 
at system or science. It 1s absolutely discouraging. As 
though the whole preparation of a teacher lay in the an- 
swer to a few silly questions, that a few silly authors 
(thank the Lord. there are no more of them!) have put 
forth and puffed as the only necessary preparation for 
teaching. These not only cheapen the teacher's mind as to 
its furniture, but actually stand in the way of a more 
thorough and consistent preparation. They satisfy the in- 
dolent, and aid in securing a certificate. Humbug and non- 
sense seem to superior advantages for propagating 
themselves ; for a hundred copies of this trash are sold to 
one of genuine merit. Take such a work as “Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education,” the completest work on 
education perhaps ever published, and how many teache:s 
know any thing about it? How many own a single vol 
ume of it? Notone in five hunored or a thousand. This 
argues a low state of professional pride and preparation, 
But this superficiality is pandered to, and encouraged by a 
class of institutions recently sprung into existence in Ohio 
and adjoining states, whose chief merits (?) are cheapness 
and crookedness, 

They propose to do every thing for the teacher in the 
way of needed preparation—and a little outside of every 
thing—in an incredibly short time, and for less than half 
the ordinary cost. Tous of circulars of the most unserupu- 
lous character, setting forth the superior advantages of 
these schools, are sent out every month, broadcast, so that 
every teacher and aspirant to teaching is beset, night and 
day, by ti.ese agents of cheap schools, all vieing with one 
another in extravagant and false statements as to advan- 
tages. Some of these cheap concerns have actually pro- 
posed boarding and tuition for less than wl.at decent living 
would cost at the people’s home. ‘$70 a year covers all 
expenses in this school, and boarding and tuition equal to 
the best in the country,” is one of the taking advertise- 
ments, as nearly as I can quote it in one of these aforesaid 
normal schools, This is too great atemptation for the un- 
nitiated, and thousands rush to these places only to regret 
it, it they have judgment enough to discriminate between 
a school and a shz-m, or else to fall in with the false ways, 
and perpetuate the same scandal upon schools wherever 


they go. 

Here 1s where the unworthy competition comes in. Here 
is where the cheap teachers are made, and made to order 
100, and warranted to fill any bill, if we could believe the 
stupid reports that are sent out from these places. And 
thus is it that good sensible teachers, those who have spent 
patient years in thought aud study, with a hope of one 
day being appreciated on the score ot merit, are discour- 
aged, disheartened, and disgusted with teaching ard leave 
the field to inefficiency and conceit. 

Where is the remedy ? This is the most difficult question 
to answer. Ours is a free country, which means (to some) 
free to make just as big fools of themselves as possible, 
provided they can make money by it ; free to take advan- 
tage of the necessities end ignorances of the honest and 
unwary, provided they can do it under some specious 
guise of education; and hence the great difficulty of cor- 
recting this enormity. 

What the State needs, however, is a vigorous system of 
normal school instruction, under the supervision of a stated 
Board of Education, composed ot leading teachers of ac- 
knowk dged and: unquesticned merit, and whose duties 
should be to pass upon the qualifications ef teachers; and 
a State Superintendent—rota mere Commissioner—w hose 
duties to the schools of the State should be similar to those 
of a City Superintendent to Ais system of schools. These 
and kindred improvements should ‘be introduced at once 
into our State and National systems of schools; for as long 
as so great a want as the preparation of teachers for the 
schools of a State, is left to the precarious preparation 
likely to be seeured from a voluntary system, subject to all 
the abuses arising from unscrupulk us competition, just sv 
long we shall have incompetency and waste. 

There are other points of kindred interest, which, if 
carefully provided and guarded, would not ony relieve us 
of this abuse, but would go far towards bringing up our 
country schools to a point of perfection, equalling if not ex- 
celling the graded schools in our towus and cities. 


Tue Orrum Curse—An English druggist writes to the 
London Spectator: “I ama country chemist of ‘the lower 
grade,’ one of four (of whom I am not the chief) in two 
contiguous villages, which together have not more than 
4,5°O inhabitants. I sell, as nearly as I can judge, about 
ten gallons ot laudanum per month, solely by retail, besides 
say some sixteen or twenty ounces of opium itself. Most 
of this is sold to women of the poorer clas, who must 
pinch themselves seriously in many ways to be able -o 
porebase this ‘luxury.’ Many of them are evidently 
ashamed of their habit of opium eating, or Jaudanum 
taking, as the case may be, but some quite otherwise. 
Many will consume an ounce of opium every week, and 
some considerably more, One man I know who will 
take a dose ot twenty grains of muriate of morphia—and 
this dose J believe be has occasionally swallowed twice 1n 
one day. Women of low vitality and poor spirit seem 








our teaclers, that, under the guixe of doing them good is 





most subject to it. Opium is their refuge from the dumps." 


or the New Yor« Sonoor Jourwa.. 


Supplementary Reading. 


There is no subject that ought to interest teachers more 
than “ How shall the children of our schools be taught to 
love good reading?” The fact is, that children for some 
reason do not of themselves make a very good selection of 
books, and the er graduate of our common schools 
does not trouble himself much about ary readinz bevond 
his newspaper and story-paper. There have been a great 
many practical suggestions offered and a good meny ex- 
periments have been made, but the question again and 
again presents itself. Is there not something incomplete 
in our established methods of reading, if we can go on 
year after year teaching children the art of reading, and 
yet find them leaving school with scarcely an apprehen- 
sion of what there is to read, and little power of discrim- 
ination between good and bad reading ? 

It is in answer to this urgent question that there has 
grown up with rapidity in many ot our schools a plan of 
supplementary reading—reading that is supplementary to 
the regular exercises in the school readers. [t has very 
naturally been argued, if our methods of teaching reading 
have been incomplete, it must be because we have taught 
only from readers. l’ow the readers, graded with care 
and made often with excellent taste, are not whelly to 
blame. Many a person owes his love of literature to some 
of the brief masterpieces which he learned in school, and we 
venture to say that far more people have heard Hamlet's 
soliloquy as an exercise in a reading-book than have ever 
read it or seen it acted in the play itself. But the readers 
have two disadvantages. Inthe first place, even when cun- 
stituted of good selections, they are artificial and frag- 
mentary, nor are they all well edited; there are readers, 
and indeed whole series, made up of extracts from third- 
rate writers, and containing passages wholly unworthy of 
the attention they receive. In the second place, they are 
drill. books. They are used chiefly to accustom the child 
to pronounce accurately and tc read fluently. © The 
mode of their use and the form in which they are cast im- 
plies this. Each lesson is divided into aphs of con- 
venient length which are numbered. e children of the 


‘class readin turn these short paragraphs, and each looks 


upon his paragraph as his part of the exercise. After a 
number of readings children may be heard going through 
the paragraphs with their eyes off the book, so mechanical 
has the exercise tecome. It is one of the difficulties with 
which primary school teachers are constantly meeting, this 
tendency to recitation instead of reading. The association 
which children finally have with their readers is almost 
wholly one of drudgery. 

Now, it is very evident that the advantages which the 
readers have as exercises in elocution and drill-books pre- 
vent them in most cases from inspiring any love of good 
reading and from giving the power of sustained interest. 
It is to promote these two objects that:supplementary 
reading has been intfoduced into many of our schools, 
Books and magazines are brought forward to do what the 
reading books from their nature cannot do. The class has 
had its exercise in reading. Suppose one wished now to 
reward the children by giving them something inte.esting 
to read. How many children would find it especially in- 
teresting to read in another part of their reader? Per- 
haps the exercise has included Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Lite.” The teacher has a copy of “ American Poems” on 
her desk and propo-es a reading of Evangeline, which is 
contained in it. There is perhaps half an hour before the 
session closes, and she reads, we will say to where the no- 
tary enters the room. The story is only begun; perha) 
she has sto;ped now and then, to explain by means of the 
notes at. the bottom of the page, some difficulty ; the child- 
ren have heard enough to make them wish for more, The 
next morning one of the girls has been specially indus- 
trious ; she gives her thé book and bids her read to herself 
the rest of the first part, and in the afternoon, when the 
hour for reading comes, for once, she omits the regular ex- 
ercise, and instead has this girl stand and read aloud from 
the point where sbe herself had left off the day before. The 
story of Evangeline has now been half read, and the ch:l- 
dren as they walk home-begin to talk it over and to won- 
der how it will end. One or another begs for the book, 
and gets it if his or her work is well done or early done. 
In a week or two, by _readirg aloud or silently, a large 
part of the class is familiar with the story, and the teacher, 
reeurring to the notes, tries one here and there before the 
class as to the meaning of certain passages. - The compo- 
sitions are found to have, reference to Evangeline. . Then 
questions begin to be asked abvut the history on which 
the poem is based. In “American Poems” there is an in- 
troduction giving the facts and citing the authorities. The 
older ones look up these authorities at the library, and pos- 
sibly a little debate springs up upou the necessity of the 
removal of the Arcadians, Then, some day when the read- 
ing has dragged, the readers are shut, Evangeline is brought 
out and the children aré allowed to read their favorite 
passages aloud. Tne school has perhaps two or three or 
more copies of the book, and while one is reading others 
are get'ing ready for their turo. ,The same course follows 
with “The Courtship of Miles Standish” and “ The Build- 
ing of the Ship,” and before many weeks the children have 
learned nearly to know Longlellow a little. They are in- 
terested in the man. Some may have seen him at his house 
in Cambridge. The little biographic sketch in “ American 
Poens” is read, and the further criticism in “ American 
Prose.” It is discovered that he wrote one or two stories 
and wove travel-scenes into his books. One and another 





draws his poems and prose works from the library, and 
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the teacher perbaps proposes on a certain day to have a 
Longfellow Sraceatin in which each scholar shall copy 
from memory some one short choosing his individual 
favorite ; a reading shall be given aloud, and the teacher 
shall gather such outside suggestions and help as her study 
and interest have brought to light. 

Now, we have only followed a single clue of this capti- 
vating subject, and yet who does not recognize the fact 
that it is perfectly reasonable and full of suggestions? Then 
consider the result. The children have been interested in 
certain pure literature, and in reading it they have forgot- 
ten the exercise and thought only of whet they were read- 
ing They have, some of them at least, learned to read, 
and they might have gone on for two or three years more 
with their readers and have been no further on in the real 
art. But we have named a single pret only, although he 
is perhaps the most fruitful one, for his works. both in 
prose and verse, constantly lure one down new paths and 
open inexhaustible fields. He is not alone, however. 
Take the two books we have already named, “ American 
Poems” and “American Prose,” and consider that the 
children who, under the guidance of a teacher have gone 
through them, have wade the acquaintance of ——_ iow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Irving and Emerson, and that the works of these writers, 
pure and lofty in character, constitute a body of literature 
distinctly American, and rich and powerful in influence ; 
consider farther, that the children have been led on and 
on by their interest and the gentle compulsion of school 
work, and say, if they have not already been unconscious- 
ly given xt school, just what we want them to have, a love 
of good literature, an interest in their home authors, a 
taste for the high and enduring form of art, and a shield 
more or less protective against meaner literature and as- 
sociates. 

We do not contend that this new moverent for what is 
called supplementary reading is going to be a sure answer 
to all the questions which have been :aised as to children’s 
reading, but we do assert that it offers a perfectly practic- 
able and desirable plan for schools by which they may 
make a positive contribution toward thisend. We have 
named two books, but the publishers are alive to the im- 
portance of the work, and it is rapidly becoming possible 
to buy cheap editions of classic works, at.d good collec- 
tions of the best poetry. lt is not wise to attempt too 
much, The schools are not cailed upon to furnish libraries 
to the scholars, but they can easily reduce the drill books 
to a smaller allotment of time, securing thus greater effi- 
ciency to those always liable to become monotonous, and 
by this economy introduce such exercises as we have sug- 
gested, by which children may leave our schools with 
positive knowledge and love of a few pure, great writers, 
and an opening into the noble world of literature. 

[The volumes above referred to, ‘American Poems” 
and “American Prose” are published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston, and are admirably suited for 
supplementary reading. Kp. 8. J.] 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

- The Board of Education met June 30. The “Grammar 
School Word Book and Etymology” was put on the list of 
Supplies. The Committee on Teachers recommended to 
transfer Mrs. Gedney, P. P. D.G 8S. 34to P. S. 10, 
giving ss @ reason that there was a “want of harmony.” 
Mr. Wickham opposed; he said she was probably no 
more to blame than her assistants; that she has an ex- 
cellent record; her salary would be reduced $200, Mr. 
Traud wanted it to go throu Mr. Wetmore moved to 
lay aside; granted. Mr. J.T. Bates G. 8. No. 3, was granted 
leave of absence. 

The Trustees of the College met June 30. Prof. Hunts- 
man asked that his term of service be continued one year. 
The Committee proposed the extension of the term of 
Prof. Spencer, (at a previons meeting May 18,) be recon. 
sidered, _ Mr. said that the contract made with 
Prof. § r could not be broken, as it wovld be by a 
reconsideration. Mr. Wickham objected that notice bad 
not been given. Over-ruied by the chair. Mr. Wa'son 
said the extension of Prof. Spencer's time had been given 
under misapprehension. Mr. Vermilye moved to table 
the resolution—which was voted. 








Ar tae “Boarp.”—Commissoner Vermilye returned 
from Europe so as to attend the last meeting of the 
“Board.” He looks in improved health, He was delight- 
fully suprised by having a splendid basket of flowers laid 
upon his table, the gift of some of his fellow Oommis- 
sioners. It was a beautiful token of welcome and drew 
forth much applause from the spectators. 
showed bis gratification as the delicate attention. No 
read mete oS ge he is one of the few of the 

° 


descendants of the old Knickerbockers, that is the same in 
all weather—the game to mch and poor. May he be iong 
in the land! 

In the discussion concerning Prof. cer, Mr. Beards- 


lee remarked that Prot S., sent in his resionation and was 
thereupon made “emeritus professor.” i 
of this—“he was forced to resign his place, out in that 
room rather than be turned-out.” Mr. Beardslee retorted. 
“What you say is a breach of honor.” It certainly is re- 
markable that the 


wrong. He looks upon the teachers as ordinary da: 
laborers; be needs to reform in this matter, as it is he 
stands entirely alone. 


speech | He wus followed by Dr. Crosby, Rev. Dr. Kidder, 
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Tae new Uommissioner of Education for this. city, Mr. 
H. G. Stone, was born in Orange county, and came to 
New York in 1830 at ten years o! age. He soon after went 
into the jeweler’s trade and accumulated considerable prop- 
a is principal place of busir.ess was for along time 
in Broadway below Gana street. He wasin the Tweaty- 
third ward board of school trustees in 1856 and was then 
a commissioner for two years. He is a man of solid con 
servative views. 

Tae Normat Cotiece,—The eleventh annual commence 
ment took place July 29. An immense audience was 
present: members of the Board of Education, trustees, 
and teachers. The graduates number 368. There were 
awarded medals for excellence in German to Miss A. 
Gutman and M. Fegan; in methods of teaching to Miss 
R. Merrington and S. Rossman: in physiology to Miss 
F. Woodleaf; in French, to Miss Woodleaf and Miss F. 
Reynolds ; in Latin to Miss Fegan. Miss Reynolds isa 
colored pupil and Pe promise of meg! ; her prize 
is forty dollars, and 1s given by ex-President Wood, whose 
interest in the coilege is unabated. The graduates are 
each year increasing the confidence of the city in its work. 
The president has comprehensive and accurate views as to 
the scope of work to be undertaken by such an institution; 
under his advice the Board of Education bas extend 
the course to four years. 


G. 8. No. 3, F. D.—The graduating exercises took place 
June 28. They were exceedingly interesting ; the aundi- 
ence large and cultivated. The graduates number twenty- 
eight; A. J. Mathewson presented the diplomas; Mr. 
Dayton the prizes. 


Grammar Scuoot 47.—The commencement took place 
June 24. There was a fine audience. There were fifty- 
one graduates. The singing was ofa high order, under 


the direction iof Prof. Walters. Miss Eteanor J. Keller 
rendered in an exquisite manner “ King Vohner and El- 
sie.” The composition by Miss Williams and the valedic- 
tory by Miss Burt were listened to with great attention. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Packer Cotecrate Institvte, Brooklyn—This admirable 
school held its commencement June 15. A large audience 
was in attendance. The graduates gave orations and essays 
that interested their hearers despite the heat. The ad- 
dress to the graduates was made by Prof. Crittenden. The 
class this year numbers twenty-six. The flowers pres»nt- 
ed to them were placed in the library and formed a re- 
markable sight, 

Vassar OCotiser.—The class day exercises took place 
June 22 The college contains 303 students, Japan and 
Brazil being represented. The A)umni of the college met 
in the laboratory building, to consider how the money in 
their hands should be disposed of. It was decided to give 
$6,000 to the college, the inter. st of which will go toward 
a Harnah Willard Lyman scholarship fund. is is in 
memory of Miss Lyman, who was the first principal of the 
college. The students of the college have raised $6,000 
for the Raymond scholarship as a memorial to the late 
President Raymond. This morning, also, Dr. Magoon of 
Philadelphia, a trastee of the institution, gave $6,000 for a 
scholarship. The class motto in evergreens was “ For- 
iter, fideliter, feliciter." The history of the class was given 
by Annie P. Bailey. Among other things she ststed that 
on Oct. 16, 1876, the class organized a Hayes and Wheeler 
club. 

Tue American Institvte.—The fifty-first annual meet- 
ing will be held at Saratoga, N. Y., July 6, 7,8 On 
Tuesday eveninz, an address is expecied from Prof. Wm. 
G. Sumner of Yele College. On Wednesday, a paper— 
“The Spiritual Side of the High School Question,” by H, 


P. Warren, aoe of New Hampshire Normal School. 
A paper, “ The Be ye library as an auxiliary to the public 
schools,” by R. C. Metcalf, master of Wells School, Boston. 


A paper, “ Private schools,” by Thomas Cushing, Boston.” 
An address on “ Co-education,” by John D, Philbrick, 
Boston. On Thursday an address on “ Educational Pro- 
gress in the United States during the last fifty years,” by 





Mr. J, W Gerard presented the “ amiability” medals to | 
Florence A. Ashby and Mabel Preed. Two prizes (books) } 
were presented to Helen A, Ganson and Minnie H. Ro- | 
chow by Hon. Wm. Wood. The diplomas were presented | 
by trustee Knox and President Walker addressed the grad. 
uates. Then followed some pleasing calisthenic exercises, 
The school maintains its old splendid reputation. 

G. 8. 53.—The graduating exercises took place June 28, 
There were 39 young lady graduates; all of whom have | 
been admitted to the Normal College. The exercises 
were interesting and showed of a high degree of culture | 
in the pupils. 

G. 8. No, 60.—The graduating exercises took place June | 
29, and attracted a great audience, Mr. Hyatt is ranked | 
as ateacher of marked abilities; it was considered as | 
almost a public calamity when his school was taken under | 
the charge ot the city, as it had attained a wonderful pop- 
ularity. No. 60 is composed of both sexes; six young 
ladies and four young gentlemen graduated. 


G. 8. 59—The female department held its graduating ex- | 
ercises June 28. There were thirty-seven graduates | 
The friends of the pupils were out in full force; the | 
«nging was very effective; the recitations and compos- | 
itions were such as gave pleasure to the a.dience. Various | 
gold and silver medals were presentend. Trustee Pomeroy 
addressed the graduates. 


G. S. No. 64.—The Fordham school is in an insanitary 
condition Miss Ellen A. Bailey, a teacher in the primary 
department, died on the 23d from malarial fever; she was | 
ureatly beloved, and it has causeda great deal of public 
comment that the city superintendent has not brought the | 
matter before the “ Board.” The cellar appears to have | 
no drain and is very damp ; the closets of the school run | 
in.o a cesspool near the building. Itis a significant fact | 
that the predecessor of Miss Bailey sickened and died two | 
years ago—The P. P. D.—Miss Flynn is very ill, One) 
very curious fact is the terror that possesses all of the 
teachers lest their names should be used—they have not | 
complained Jest they lose their places! The example of | 
some teachers who complained ot the immorality ot a | 

rincipal, and who were discharged while the principal | 
rept his place, is well fixed in the minds of the teachers. | 
The case of this school ‘s similar to that ot No. 15. There | 
the connexion with the street sewer was left open for) 
years, killing off teachers and pupils in the P. D. | 


Caaruier Instirvre.—The twenty-fifth annual com- 
mencement took place June 18. The chapel was beauti- | 
fully adorned and brilliantly illuminated. Chancellor Cros- , 
by W. E. Dodge and many othergentlemen of prominence | 
were present. Prof. Charlier delivered a striking — 
Dodge and others. Diplomas were nted to six gen-| 
tlemen and prizes to thirty-five others. The school is in| 
a high degree of prosperity. 

Lenox Lisrary.—This handsome building is situated on 
Seventieth and Seventy-first streets and Fitth avenue. It) 
is built of brick, iron and stone. and is 200 by 114 feet. | 
There are valuable collections of ——— eee 
uary, paintings, drawing ; admittance can be o y 
arctiind's petal eard to Geo. H. Moore, 100 Fifth ave. 

Nationa, Temperance Socuery.—This organization has 
been doing a good work this past year. Its total receipts 
from donations, si, been $3,652.78 ; from publica- 
tions $43,613.87. The fifteenth annual report is interest- 





ing; it shows the progress which the society has made in 
its work, 





| of ten weeks during the coming winter. 


Buraas Sears, Staunton, Va; a paper on“ The language 
element ia education,” Miss Jennie H. Stickney, Brookline, 
Mass.; a1 s30n in singing by H. E. Holt, Boston, with aclass 
of puplls from the Boston public schools. Oo Thursday 
evening an address, ‘‘ The new profession,” Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Prof. Roberts will give readings. 

Railroad arrangement:.—Portland via B. & M. railroad, 
$12.00; Great Falls, $10.95; Rutland, $3.00 ; Boston, $8.00; 
Providence, $8.00 ; New Haven via N. H. & N. railroad, 
$6.70: via N Y., N. H. & H. railroad, $6.25 ; New York 
via People’s line steamboats, $4.40. Philadelphia, all rail, 
$10.25 ; via People’s line, $7.00 ; Montreal, $10.25, 

Hotels.—Reduced rates tor entertainment for those who 
hold certificates of membership in the Institute from $1.00 
to $2.50 per day. 

Cotums1a Co.—It was unanimously adopted, at the late 
institure held at Ghent June 7, to hold a normal institute 
Greene Co. was 
the first in the State to hold such an institute, and we 


| are glad to see another county as enterprising. 


Texas.—The State Teachers’ Association met at Mexia 
June 29. Program—Smith Ragsdale, grammar; O. H. 
Cooper, discipline; Morgan H, vey, emulation; Rev. 
John Colher, arithmetic; W. H. Allan, prizes in school; 
M Oarey Crane, D.D., best method of securing prompt 


| and regular attendance ; 7. J. Girardeau, relative impor- 


tance of classics and sciences; J, T. Hand, moral person- 
nel; H. H. Smith, normal schools; Dr. W. B. Franklin, 
female schools; Prof. Bailey, duty of the state; W.B. 
Horton, reading; J. G. James, military element; Prof. 
Middieton, higher mathematica, Col. Fontaine, mixed 
schools; Prof, Barnett Terrell, classics. 


°e—_—______- 


The State Teachers’ Association. 





Preparations are being made for a grand meeting at 
Canandaigas. Mr. Merrell writes that ample accommoda- 
tion for board can be had at from $1.00 to $2.00 a day at 
hotels, and perhaps less at private houses. 

, The Long Island railread, Rechester and State Line 
railroad, Bath and Ham: ondsport railroad, and Keuka 
Navigation company, Ogdepsbargh and Lake Champlain 
railroad (connecting with DifKe Outario steamere) will grant 
free returns to members presenting tickets of membership. 

Various Hudson river steamer lines will reduce their 
rates, as will the Seneca lake steamers and other lines of 
railroad and steamers, to be beard trom in a few days. 

International Educational Congress. 

(We are indebted to Hon, John Eaton for particulars 
regarding this meeting.) An international educational 
evngress will be held at Brussels from August 22 to August 
29, 1880, inclusive. The object of the congress is to 
explain and popularize the social and educational ques- 
tions relating to all grades of instruction. The congress 
is divided mto six sections, which devote themselves to the 
tollowing subjects: 

First section —Creches, Kindergarten, infant schovuls, 
prithary instruction. 

Second section.—Secondary instruction. 

Third section.—Superior instruction, 

Fourth section.—Instruction ia special subjects, profes- 
sional, technical, agricultural, and commercial. 

Fifth section.— Popular instruction: lecture courses, con- 
ventions, libraries, museums, and societies for the pro- 
motion of knowledge. 

Stath section.—School hygiene. 
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The substance of the speeches delivered in any other 
than the French language will be translated by officers of 
the congress. Regular members will pay a fee of 20 francs. 
Certificated male and female teachers and professors of 
secondary schools may enjoy the privileges of regular 
members by paying a fee of 10 francs, Associate mem- 
bers will pay a fee of 5 francs. Public corporations or 
private educational societies may become regular associate 
members and participate in the congress by sending one 
or more delegates, according to the amount of fees they 

ay. 
wy QUESTIONS FOR THE GENERAL MEETING. 

What purpose ought the legislator to have in view in 
elaborating a program ot peteary, instruction ? 

Is this purpose to be the acquisition of knowledge by 
the pupils or the cultivation of their physical, moral, and 
intellectual faculties as a whole ? 

What is the duty of the primary school as regards the 
political education of the people ? 

Division A.—(1) What are the legitimate limits of 
liberty of instruction ? 

(2) How ought school museums to be organized that are 
to serve as special depositaries which teachers may visit 
with their pupils, and where objects may be found which 
cannot be collected in each school? 

(3). Does the instruction of girls require a special regime 
and a special program? Up to what age may co-educa- 
tion be allowed? Should boys and girls in mixed schools 
sit together? 

(4) How should normal schools be organized? What 
are the advantages of boarding schools and of day 
schools? What must be the age of admission? How 
many years must be assigned for the course of study ? 

@). What ought the course of study of the normal school 
tobe ? 

(6). Ought the public schools to be free, even when the 
father is in easy circumstances ? 

(7). By what means should primary teachers be en- 
siathnell ? 

Division B.—(1). Has Froebel’s system been justly crit- 
icised? Of what development and adaptations will it 
admit? Is special normal instruction necessary for Kin- 
dergarten teachers? Should Freebel’s principles be applied 
to primary instruction, and by what means can this be ac- 
complished ? 

(2). Has experience revealed the dangers to be pected 
against in the employment of intuitive methods? hat is 
intuitive methcd? ich sciences ot observation are to 
be taught? Should the notions of science taught in the 
primary school be grouped under the science to which 
they relate, or should they be classed under the general 
name of object lessons? 

(3). Of what importance is the teaching of geometry and 
drawing in primary schools? 

(4). What are the exercises which may be emploved in 
the primary schools to develop the activity, spontaneity, 
and reasoning of the pupils? 

(5). By what kind of exercises must the memory be cul- 
tivated in primary schools? 

(6). To what extent should the oper cong of grammar be 
treated in primary schools? At what age is a child 
capable of understanding the science of lexicology? By 
what means may theoretical instruction be supplement- 
ed? How define the importance of grammar in compari- 
son with other subjects ? 

(7). To what extent and by what methods is history to 
be taught in primary schools? ahd 

(8). What are the best systems of discipline and emula- 
tion in primary schools? Which is the best system of 
punishment? Is it necessary to have competitive examina- 
tions? class rank? prizes ? 

(9). How meny hours should children be at school every 
day? Ought the pupils to prepare their lessons at school 
or at home? Is recreation during school hours ueces- 
sary? What time must be allowed for each lesson? 

(10), How should school excursions be arranged ? 





Miss Crocker’s 


EN@LIgH AND Frenon Day Scnoon, No. 27 Hitt Street, 
Newakk, N. J. 

The school year closed on Wednesday, June 23. The last 
two weeks were devoted to written and oral examinations. 
The final exercises consisted of reports of scholarship, deport- 
ment, and attendance during the year; of the results of the 
annual examination; the awarding of prizes; and, brief ad- 
dresses by the Principal, and by the Instructor in Latin and 
Mathematics. 

The reports indicate a most successful and profitable year 
so far as the scholars are concerned. 

The following prizes were awarded. The Victoria prize 
awarded to the scholar whose average for the whole year 
stood highest in scholarship, d~portment, punctuality, and at- 
tendance, was wor by Miss Maud 8. Swords, daughter of Col. 
Roberts S. Swords, of Newark, N. J. The scientific for the 
highest percentage in the natural sciences and ry, was 
awarded to Miss Augusta Newman. The successful winner of 
the mathematical prize was Miss Louisa E. Keasbey daughter 
of Hon. A. Q. Keasbey, of Newark, N. J. Miss Louisa E. 
Keasbey aiso took the prize in French. 

Miss Hattie 8. Macknet daughter of Hon. Theodore Macknet, 
President of the State National Bank, took three prizes; 
one for the highest ‘standing in arithmetic, one for spelling, 
one for yearly de ent. 

In Latin, the was awarded to Miss Augusta Neumann. 

It should be stated that Miss Maud 8. Swords’ percentage 
in Algebra, in French, in Latin and in deportment was higher 
than that of those who received the prizes in these several 








studies, but having won the Victoria prize, by the regulations 
of the school, the prizes in these studies are awarded to the 
student having the next highest precentage. In Algebra, 
Latin, attendance, and punctuality, Miss Swords reached 100 
per cent. 

The following students, while they applied themselves with 
consciencious fidelity to all their studies, were mentioned as 
pre-eminent in these special branches; in Geometry Miss 
Louisa Keasbey; in Algebra Miss Maud 8, Swords and Miss 
Augusta Neumann; and what was still more satisfactory to 
their teacher, and gratifying to their parents, they manifested 
& constantly increasing interest to the very close cf the year. 

THE MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT 


1s under the supervision of Miss Anna F. Whitmore, a lady 
who knows exactly how to awaken the enthusiastic interest 
of her ‘pupils, and make them deep, and thorough, and faithful. 
Miss Whitmore also has charge of the Latin, in which depart- 
ment the class examinations indicated a most careful and 
thorough drill im the fundamental principles of the language. 
THE FRENCH DEPARTMENT 

is in charge of Mad. DeVelleret, an accomplished lady, as 
well as a distinguished and most successful teacher. 
French is made, to a great extent, the language of the 
school. All the scholars study it, and in their intercourse 
with their teacher, and with each other, at 1ecesses, 
and in the class-room, they use the French language exclu- 
sively. 

Miss Crocker, the Principal. is a retiring, modest, unassum- 
ing, highly cultivated lady. She makes no attempt to attract 
the attention of the public to her school, believing that true 
merit and worth wiil eventually be appreciated. So averse is 
she to publicity that comparatively few are aware of the tho- 
rough and efficient work she and her accomplished assistants 
are doing. In her school, it should in justice be stated, there 
is none of the cast-iron, machine teaching. Pupils are treated 
as intelligent, thinking beiogs, endowed with intellectual facul- 
ties. The methods of instruction are calculated to develop 
these buds ofintellect: No matter what the study or what the 
subject of the recitatioa, the learner is not confined to the iso- 
laed point, not mere questions and answers, but the bearing 
of the subject upon every thing with which it stands connected 
is discussed andjamplified, In the mathematics, not the mere 
rule, not the mere application, not the mere process is sought, 
but the scholar is impressed with the idea that the mathemat- 
ical truth must be expressed in fluent, smooth and reat langu- 
age, clearly and distinctly articulated; thus, msensibly to the 
scholar, teaching a lesson in language and the power of utter— 
ance. Soin Latin, not the mere orthography of the word is con- 
sidered, not the mere etymology, not the mere construction, 
but its bearing and influence upon the English are taught, 
thus, enriching the pupils own vernacular, and making the 
Latin itself a charming, living language. 

The late examinations show that scholars are taught to 
think. We have seen the examination papers in geometry, 
algebra and Latin, and we were impressed with the thorough- 
ness, and in many instances, the profundity of the questions. 
We were not a little surprised at the intelligent answers, and 
the high percentage of the students. In the examination on 
“ Ceesar’s Commentaries” there were 100 questions, close, in- 
tricate, thorough, and yet the average attendance was 99.46 per 
cent. A College Professor to whom we took the liberty, with- 
out permission, to show the papers, remarked, “I doubt whe- 
ther our young men would show as thorough an acquaintance 
with: the subjunctives as these young ladies show; their in- 
structor is no ordinary teacher. ! would like to put my 
daughter under her tuition.” 

Newark is fortunate in having such aschool. The Prepara- 
tory Department is especially popular among the patrons. 
The basis of teaching in this department is from the concrete 
to the abstract. Object illustration 1s a prominent, leading 
feature. 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 








Dr. Arnold has come to be generally held up as in some 
way the patron saint of the school teacher, as the great ex- 
emplar of the profession, It is now many years since 
he died, but his tame increases as time rolls away, and 
references to him are daily of more and more frequent 
occurence in literature. This is the surest sign of per- 
manent reputation. Many men go off this s of ac- 
tion in an apotheosis of glory: but their fame. gradually 
fades away, and proves to be only evanescent; while 
those whose reputation is laid upon a more substantial 
basis, grow in lustre from age to age, 
ly the case with Dr. Arnold, it may be well to present a 
brief outline of his life and work, for the benefit of those 
who have not access to more extended treatises. 

Thomas Arnold was born in the Isle of Wight on the 
13th of June, 1795. In 1815, when only twenty years 
old, he was elected a Fellow of Oriel College. At Oxford 
he distinguished himself, taking a first class in polite learn- 
ing, and gaining the Chancellor's prize fr the years 1815 
and 1817. Having chosen the Christian ministry as his 

rofession, in 1818 he was ordained a deacon in the Estab- 
ished Church. In 1819 he settled at Lateham, where he 
remained a number of years, taking young mer as private 
pupils for the Universities. In 1820 he was married. One 
of his children is Matthew Arnold, D OC. L., the distin- 
guished poet and critic, whose own brillancy has reflected 
additional lustre upon the name of his father. In Decem- 
ber, 1827, Dr. Arnold was elected head: master of Rugby ; 
in June of the next year he took priest’s orders, and in the 
following November received his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. In 1841 he was appointed Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. He continued at 
the head of the by school until his death, which took 
place on the 12th of June, 1842. These are the dates of 
the leading facts in the life of Dr. Arnold. 

The most striking features in Arnold’s character were 
fearlessness, independence, thoroughness, earnestness—in 


This being evident- | POP 








short, Christian manliness and devotion to duty. These 
qualities shine out in almost every line of his writings, 
especially in his letters. With all this, was simplicity of 
character, a buoyancy and joyousness of disposition, that 
ve him a fast Told upon all who came in contact with 
im, and particularly upon the minds of the boys and 
young men who were committed to his care. The 
tion of these never died out of their hearts, and much 
of his correspondence was with those who had been 
his pupils, He had an intense love for young men; he de- 
lighted to have them with him, to walk with them, to 
bathe in the river with them, to share in their sports and 
enjoyments. Nothing can be more touching than the ac- 
count given by Hughes of Tom Brown’s fealings when he 
first learns of the death ot Arnold; and that account all 
who can read between the lines know to be a transcript 
of Hughes’ own feelings on that occasion. His com- 
panions could not understand Tom Brown's affection for 
his old master, though they too had been public school 
men. But their teacher had not been Arnold, 

It was predicted upon the election of Arnold of Rugby, 
that he would change the face of education all through the 
public schools of England. That prediction he amply ful- 
filled. The place was one well suited to his natural tastes 
—‘“to his love of tuition,” says his Mogueler Stanley, 
“which had now grown so strongly upon him, that he 
declared sometimes that he could hardly live without such 
employment; to the vigor and spirits which fitted him 
rather to deal with the young than the old; to the. desire 
of carrying out his favorite ideas of rat things secular 
with things spiritual, and of introducing the highest prin- 
ciples of action into regions comparatively uncongenial to 
their receptiov.” He accordingly entered upon his school- 
work at Rugby will all his characteristic enthusiasm and 
earnestness, and in the course of his fourteen years there 
he stamped upon the institution the imprint of his own 
spirit, and made it forever famous in the annals of educa- 
tion, The secret of his success is found in his devoted- 
ness to his work. “A school,” says he, “like a parish or 
any other occupation in which our business is to act 
morally upon our neighbor, affords in fact infinite employ- 
ment, and no man can ever say that he has done all 
that he might do.” Again he says, “Education is a 
dynamical, not a mechanical process, and the more power- 
ful aud vigorous the mind of the teacher—the more clearly 
end readily he can grasp things—the better fitted he is to 
cultivate the mind of another.” 

No private individual has perhaps ever exerted a wider 
and deeper influence upon public opinion than did Dr. 
Arnold. . He abounded in labors, In addition to his work 
as headmaster of Rugby with its three or four hundred 
pupils, his efforts with both tongue and pen as a clergy- 
man and the active part which he took in the discussion 
of public affairs, he put forth a critical edition of Thucy- 
dides, in three volumes; a History of Rome, in three vol- 
umes, written with great minuteness and elegance; the 
History of the later Roman Commonwealth in two vol- 
umes, and Introductory Lectures on Modern History in 
one volume. Yet his watchful eye seemed to be every- 
where. Dr. Arnold carried on also a voluminous cor- 
respondence, much of it with Chevalier Bunsen, Arch- 
bishop Whately and other learned men, employed much 
of his vacation leisure in foreign travel on the continent. 


-When he was thirty ny of age he learned the German 


language that he might be able to read Niebuhr in the 
original. He mastered the language thoroughly, as he did 
everything else that he set about. One is puzzled by the 
multifarious character and the vast amount of his labors, 
and astonished by the grand results of a life of only forty- 
seven years. Even in his early youth he was known at 
school as the Poet Arnold, to distinguish him from another 
boy of the same name. 

Arnold’s ceaseless activity and independence in discuss- 
ing public questions, and in denouncing what he believed 
to be wrong, gained for him a great deal of ill-will and 
unpopu'arity trom a generation that did not see things in 
the light in which they appeared to him. Even his 
warmest friends sometimes discountenanced him. But 
he was utterly free and fearless; and he lived long 
enough, though his life was but a’short one, to see the 
ular tide turn in his favor. 

Arnold died in the prime of his life, and in the thick of 
his work and usefulness. There was no previous linger- 
ing illness or decay of his bodily or mental powers. In 
the midst of life we are in death. On the evening of June 
the 11th he wrote: “The after to-murrow is birthday, if I 
am permitted to live to see it—my forty seveath birthda 

since my birth. How large a portion of my lite on eart 

is alreaay passed. In one sense how nearly can I now say 
‘Vixi.’ And I thank God that, as far as ambition 1s con- 
cerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified; I have no desire 
other than to step back from my nt place in the 
world, ard not rise toa higher.” How like a prophecy it 
seems! Early the next morning he was attacked by a 
sharp pain across the chest ; the pain increased in spite of 
all that could be done, and at eight o’clok in the mornin 

he — ; and when Monday came— that forty-seven 

— lamer lay forever mute in death.—Phrenological 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 

Haying used it very considerably, I can testify to its 
great value in functional derangements of the seeretory 
and nervous systems. Cuas. Woopmouse, M.D. 

Rutland, Vt. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Tue Staxparp Sets: “ Memories of 
my Exile,” wey Louis Kossuth; in two 


parts, each rin ar cents.— Outdoor Liie 
in Europe,” by Rev. Edward P, Thwing; 
twenty cents:—“The Salon of Madame 
ecker ;” price fifteen cents—“ Ethics of 
the Dust,” by Jobn Raskin; price fifteen 
cents. New York: LK Funk & Co. 


This enterprise, the pu' of stan- 
dard works at rates, has been very 
cordially om haw are he Rg 
nombers already issued, each prin an 
clear type, on good Peper, and bound ~ 
stiff manilla covers. Tiberal royal 
paid on all new Soa foreign au 
printed in this series. e three adults 


announced above are the latest, and each 
recommends itself. One of these is by an 
ange ws “Outdoor Life in Europe,” and 

leasant series of sketches oft travel. 
The ree others are known to every reader 
who is not already owning these “Stan- 
dards,” will be glad to procure them at the 
above cheap rates, 


A Ssort Lire or Cuartes Dickens— 
with Sexecrions From ais Lerrers. By 
Charles H. Jones. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price sixty cents. 


The author states in the preface to his 
book: “The. life of Dickens was eventful 
and varied in its activities to a degree very 
rare with men of letters, and a work which 
should include all the available materials, 
and at the same time comment upon them, 
would be very voluminous indeed. Partly 
for this reason, and partly. because, if any 
books can be said to do 80, Dickens’ books 
explain and vindicate themselves, this little 
work is biographical and scarcely at all 
critical. Wherever possible Dickens is al- 
lowed to depict himself and tell his own 
story ; and it is hardly necessary to say that 
some of the most entertaining and charac- 
teristic things he ever wrote are to be found 
in his-private letters.” There is nothing 
really new in what ‘has already been told 
of the life of the great novelist, but Mr, 
Jones has condensed and brought out the 
chief facts. Dickens’ is much read and a 
brief biography is agreeable to these readers 
who wish an insight into the author's life. 
There is also a paper edition for thirty-five 
cents. 


Frve Booxs or XenopHon’s ANABASIS, 
By James R. Boise, Ph.D. D. Appleton & 
Co: New York. 


The work is printed m large clear type. 
with notes containing full and frequent re- 
ferences to Hadley's and Kuhner’s grammars 
and a lexicon sufficiently extended to be 
used for the entire Anabasis. The notes are 
well caloulated to lead the student to.a 
thorough study and knowledge of the text, 
being inte with numerous develop- 
ing questions, which: will tend to awaken 
investigation and increase the interest of the 
student. 

The table of comparative grammatical 
references following the lexicon cannot fail 
to be of the highest im ce. These 
comparative references are to Hadley’s, 
Goodwin’s, and Crosby’s grammars. A 
thoreugh and careful perusal of these refer- 
ences will cure the offensive faults of d 
tism on the of the teacher; and en 
intelligence of the Seaaee. 
There are points on which the most a 
classical scholars differ in opinion. 
Se refe~ences give the aint < 
advantage of the judgment and research of 
those who have devoted time and_ thought 
to the study of the language. At the end 
of the volume are illustrations which may be 


nection with 
At few dates may be 
indellibly impressed on the memory, and 


trough Mie very Teatare of the 


by Ellen W. Olney with a “ Sto:y of a Silk 


tae: in a paper upon which Mr. 
W. Chtids gives annual to - newsboys 
ple In the paper upon Mr. Lafarge, 
ou> American artist, Mr. Benjamin gives 
some pleasant information upon interior de- 
coration. Portraits of Mr. and Miss Alcott 
are introduced into “Concord Picnic Days.” 


Number Ten of Good Company is opened 


Mary 8. Bull describes “ Woman's 
Rights and other Reforms in Seneca Falls,” 
‘among them the Bloomer costume and its 
origin. | “The Wax-works in Westminster 
Abbey,” by Sophie Swett, and an.account 





Wager-Fisher, are the chief 

Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly tor the sum- 
mer months presents a large amount of 
pleasant reading matter by good writers ; 
thirty-two pages are given to a shopp'ng 
guide which commends itself to out-of-city 
residents. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The Alcoholic Liquor Traffic; by Charles 
H. Joyce.JNew York ; National Temperance 
Society.—The Conservation of Energy, by 
Balfour Stewart. New York; J, Fitzgerald 
Price 15. cents,—Twenty- -second annual se8, 
sion of the Teachers’ Institute of Hunting- 
ton Oo., Pa. 





Tue Basque language, which is now spok- 
en in the Basque provinces, Spain, and is 
also prevalent in Datente, isnow spoken by 
abeut 600,000 Spanish and French. Its 
native name is Eskuara. It cannot be class- 
ed with any Indo-European or Semitic 
tongue, and appears to be of earlier origin, 

— some grammatical analogies with 

ongol, North America and certain . Kast 
African languages, and is generally conced- 
ped die A to be the oldest European language. 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


BED BOR. By WE. ccsncccecccceeccccce ov $10,049, 156.00 


Surplus over ver all 
Amount of Insurance in Forte ~............ 
Ratio-of Assets, $122 to each 1 $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY — 


All policies ose temeed by thts Co y are t ble 








and non 
ion of careful and successful man: 
ey ents generat 000 each business day tor 90 years paid 
« policies issued—at low rates—giv- 
ing low un ing cost of insurance and buying insur. 
ance--not ends. 


OF NEW-YORK. 
Asante Test... Vice. President, Sroxes, President. 
+» ¥, Secretary. 


THE UNDERSICNED, 


PROVOIPAL of SCHOOL 4 


BAYTOWwW IWS, WwW. J. 
And ter many years a Member ef the 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


of that City, 
A cormiee to teachers seeki 
Sif'cora ith full address, to an 


W. D. MYERS, 51 Dey Street, N. Y. 





baution. ae 





THE 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teschers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoos. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in need 
o Teachers will please state the quaiifications required. 
Sad Bear et Fock 
SAVE MONEY. 
GET YOUR 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Ww. TIBBALS & Sows, 


Genera} Publishers and Booksellers, 37 Park Row, New 
York City. New and Second Hand at very low prices 


THES 
BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


See ee EST liek IS 
eng he 
a. es rtrd 














L. P. FRINE, S61 Pear] Street. New York. 


ef “ Catharine and Oraufurd Tait.” by Mary 
ar*icles. i 


SES; | otmen 


William Wood & (o., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK. 
Brown's First Lines 

of English Grammar. 
Brown's Institutes 


of English Grammar. 
Brown's oy 





of English Grammars. 


oh excellence of Brown's Grammars is very general! 
ted, and, notwithstanding the meee of school | 
rammars which have come in tition with them. 
have +teadily advanced in public favor, and are 
largely in use throughout _—~ peoantry. 





city ot} ew Korn, he’ of he Be ber ‘eh 6, Brown's 
w Yor ovem n 
Series of English Grammar were adopted as 
to be used in the City Schools. 
——- 

At al M ot the Board of Education of the 
City of reokiya, hel June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series of 
Eng! Grammars were 


used in the «ity Schools f adopied as iy to be 
ools for a term of five 
July ist, 1880. years from 


Very favorable terms for Introduction, 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Wil! mail to teachers on receipt of price : 
Abercrombic’s Meral Philesephy, 








Intellectual Philosophy, .90 

Adame’s Revised Arithmetic, -65 
Improved Arithmetic, 65 
aeteawe Elementary French, .60 
Kirkham’s English Grammar, 60 
Leveil’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
New Scheel Dialogues, 1.25 
Northend's Little Speaker, 50 
American Speaker, 85 

es Scheel Dialogues, SS 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy 1.00 


Parker’s Natural Philesephy (Plimpton), 1.50 
Scett’s Manual, U. 8. Histery, 55 

“ Review Histery of U. 8. 70 
Underhill’s New Table Book, 


Zachos’s New American Speaker, 1.65 





. esnoy Zurgsyqng weoueury ae 4q ponssy 
3s9 IBMOMIO saoeye your pue ‘4yseqyveu 
*480q OW],,, > poyeo Aljezoues os st yoru 
‘OSSt wort 
ONSojezVg |BUoyZwVoNpy xq; 10; 

‘OPVOIHD ‘LETULg ALVIg 9¢ 
pus ‘WHOA MAN “LEWLg GNOg F 
‘NOLSOG “OV 1g INONSUY §] 


‘HLVGH 8 NNID 
OL aNas 


Supplementary Readers 


—FOR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
—BY— 





Cel. F. W: Parker, 
Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston. 


L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
The aim of the authors is to supply a sufficient varicty 
and amount of reading matter for drill and practice in 
all the lower grades. 
We shal, have two numbors of these Readers ready 
atanearly day. © 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. ¥. 


THE ART OF LEARNING TO 


READ VOCAL MUSIC 


—IS TAUGHT IN— 


The Music Reader, 


By Leopold Meignen and W. W. Keys. 


This work is designe’ to assist the student in learning 
to read vocal music at sight. It is used and recommen- 
ded by the leading teachers or vocal music throughout 
the country. A new edition has just been issued, Price 
$1.00, $9.00 per dozen. Specimen copies mailed, post- 
paid for % cts. Send for our catalogue of vocal music. 

Address W. H. BONER & CO., agts, 

Dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books, 
Stamps received. 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








NIVERSITY 5 “Wey co., 
19 Murray Street, New Y¥ 





Model Text-Books. 


We invite the attention “— ‘Teachers to the following 
valuable tist of Text-Books ; 


OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. 


OLNEY'S PICTORIAL PRIMARY Fo te,’ Barc. 
This book has over 30 pages, and is real 

ner and Rudiments of Arithmetic | in one uae. 
introductory price, 0 cts; Euchange 


OE ‘446 S PRACTICAL ARI TRMBTIC o. 
This book contains over 4 pages, and has a large 
number of practical and ba ot a examples than 
many books at 50 per cent. higher price. e rules are 
oes andsimple. Introductory price, @ cts., Exchange, 
cts 


+ 


ine. 
NEY S INTRODUCTION tw ALGEBRA. 
best work for beginners ever ene.” 
OLNEY'S COMPLETE ALGEBRA.,..... a) a] 
A very thorough and popular work. 
| OLNEY’S UNIVESTITY ALGEBRA.. 120 at 
| OLNEY'S ‘S TEST EXAMPLES LN ALGB- - 
OLNEY’ 8 ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. ws 7» 
OLNEY'S UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY. 12 we 
OLNE?!'S eruarts OF TRIGO- 
BOMB TR ET «..00.00 2000200909020 0002 000000 #8 7” 
OLNEY’ 8 ‘ORNERAL GEOMETRY and 
peoene i” «(18 
wowms ir" 8 pr SURVEYING be skee i” » 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


(I= TWO BOOKS) 

This ts the «implest and most systematic series ya = 
ed, and more good work can be done with it in the 
school-room, in a given time than with any other series 
ever published, 


tiers for S80 aad 188 re illus- 
trated, and with, aX new Reference @ great 

Western part of the United States, 
Intr. Bxeh 


Colten’s New ltutreductory Gee- 
Celten’s Common School Geography, .87 60 
on's ‘ ommon “choe! Geography. 
without the Reference Maps.............. se 6.48 
PATTERSON’S SPELLERS. 
The Commen Scheeo! Spelier.. 15 12 
Speller and Analysis and School 
NN 5 nn eon edan tan wee 2T .20 


Patterson's Spellers are the best and most 

carefully arranged of any yet published 

faiterson’s Spelling Blankes....... 16 

The Centennial anks. OT 

SHAW's NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE. 

HILL'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COM- 
POSISION 

PALMER'S EYEMENTS OF BOOK-KEFPING. 

AVER\'S ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPIN’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
EOONOMY. 

HOOKEB'’S NEW PHOSIULOGIES, revised, correct- 


book A. 
ALDEN’'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, Improved 
Edition, newly stereot 
ALDEN'S CITIZEN'S MANUAL. These books ought 
ty be aed fn ev school 
Send for circular an catalogue. 


SHELDON & CO, 


No. 8 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


SCRIBNER'S 


Educational 





Series. 
i - bi 
GUYOT’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
GUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
SHELDON’S NEW READERS. 


FELTER’S ARITHMETIC. 
COOLEY’S PHYSICS. 
TENNEY’S ZOOLOGIES. 


AND MANY OTHER 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Before deciding upon text-books for the 
coming year send for Scribner’s Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing full information and 
terms of introduction. 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





WEBSTER’S 


NEW EDITION, 
Webster's Unabridged 
Now added, 8» SUPPLEMENT of Sete 
4600 New Werds and Meanings and a 
New Biographical Dictionary of over O7@@ Names 











@, & C, MERRIAM, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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New -Books 


AID 


New Editions, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Cowperthwait & Co., 


Philadelphia. 





The Most Popular Series. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The New Editions for 1880. 
SHOW ALL THE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND 
CHANGES, INCLUDING: 
New Divisions in Canada. 
Political Changes in Asia. 
Political Changes in Africa. 
Berlin Treaty Chunges in Europe. 
Stanley’s Discoveries tn Africa. 
Political Changes in South America. 





WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES RECEIVED 


The Silver Medal at tne Paris Ex- 
position, 1878. 

The Medal of Merit at the Vienna 
Exposition Of 1873. 


The Highest Award at the Centen- 
yp Exhibition, Phila.-. 1876, 


commendation than the above, and the 
nifnant wrGhat could be awarded to any books, is given to 
Warren’ ~ pe hies by their extensive use throzghout 
the countr: od by their readoption, as .ast as revised, 
in Boston, vidence. New_York, Boogsiya. Alba Albany, 
Philade.phia, Chicago, 8t. Louis, and in 
other important places. 





Warren’s Series, in Whole orin Part, is used 
in Fourteen of the 
Twenty-four Cities in New York State. 
—_—0— 
Warren’s Geographies are used 
in All the Schools of 
Cities of New York State. 


Special State Editions for the New England and 
— states have beea prepared, and are bound in the 
reguiar books without "increasing the p rice. 


Nine 


MONROE’S READERS & wacom 


Over two Million Copies Already t 
This Seriesis now fully completed by the resent: — of 


Monroe’s Primary Reading-Charts 
Monroe’s Chart Primer. 


The great success of Monroe's Readers is largely due 
to the fact that they are the only books that give a 
practical dream t ing reading. - 

The Whole Series was prepaces by a practical teacher 
of Reading, whose methods have never been equalled. 


This series, by one author, is far superior in unitorm- 
ity, harmeny and adaptability, to bom in which the 
books of dierent grades were arranged by different per- 


HAGAR’'S ARITHMETICS. 


These popular books have been recently revised in ac 
cordance with the new U. 8. Mint Law and the new fea- 
tures of the Silver Currency. 

New topics of practical use to Farmers, Mechanics, 
and other Business men are given in the Appendix. 


GREENE'S GRAMMARS. 


These well-known books still retain their popularity 
and extensive sale. No other books of their class are so 
well known and so generally liked throughout the 
country. 


Seema’ s Grammars have been readopted in many 

where the various so-called Language Text-Books 

ad nd been, tried and tound bs * A prominent teacher 

writes: “ Grammar to seed Language Les- 

eons and itis really vefrenne ti to get back to something 
aol 


HISTORIES—New Series. 


GOODRICH’S (New) Child’s United States. 
BERARD’S (New) History ef United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MONROE’S Physical and Vecal Training.... 
ROYSE’s Manual ef American Literature. 
COWDERY?’3 Elementary Meral Lessons.. .. 
KNISLEY’S Arithmetical Questions,.......... 
BUEHRLIP’S Grammatical Praxis............. 
APPLETON’S Qualitative Analysis,........... 
APPLETON’S Young Chemict...... Bie BE ede 








Teachers and School Officers desiring new books in 
either of the above-named branches are cordially invited 
to correspond with the Publishers or their Agents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK ; 19 Bend Street. 
WM, H, WHITNEY, Agent. 
CHICAGO : 25 Washington Street. 
F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 
BOSTON: 15 Bromfield Street. 
B. 0. MCOLINTOOK, Agent. 


rat SB 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


American Poems, 


Selections from the works of Longtellow, Whittier: 
Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. With Bio- 
fi. sphical Sketches and nd Notes SB peuee hie. Histor- 

ca! Personal Allusions 463 
This book eontains several of the most —— me 4 
long 8 by the eminent writers above nai The 

Hat 0} peo 8 selected is as follows: 

Evangeline, The Courtship of Miles 
ish The Bailding. of the tp. 

TI£. Snow-Bouo d, the Hills, Mabel 
Martin. Cobbler Keesar! s Vis' on. arclay ot Ury, The 
Two abhi, The L$ 3 Tritemius, e Brother of 
ey ee el Sewall, Maud Muller. 

ia, the Little People of the Snuw: 

HOLMES - von er's Story of the Battle of ‘Bunker 

Hin, Tho Schoo 


y- 
LOWELL : The Vision of Sir Launfal, Under the Wil- 
lows. Under the Old Elms, Agassiz. 
EMERSON: The Adirondacs, The Titmoase, Monadnoc. 
All these poems are given in full, and foot-notes ex. 
plain passages ——s allusions which might not be 
understood by 
Briet bic ‘graphical vaketches of the poets answer the 
quent ons that naturally rise in regard to authors and 
eir careers, 


American Prose, 


A companion volume to “American non get —"4 
tions of entire Essays, Sketches and Stories, from the 

works of Hawthorne, Irving, Longiellow, ‘Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell. Thoreau, Kmerson. With Introduc: 
tions and Notes, bh make itan edu obte read 
ing-book tor High and @ ools, and no less 
sibesaee te the general reader. $1.25. 

“The choice selections, combined with the discrim- 
inating biographical and literary sketches of each of the 
authors, make arare volume for every lover of Americun 
literature. ._We hea) tily co: ymend it to every teacher in 
the land, and they will de wisely to encourage their pu- 
piis to secure it.’— New-England Journal of Education. 


Ballads and Lyrics, 


Selected and arranged by Henry Canor Lopes. $1.25 
A very attractive collection of about one hundred and 
fifty of the best ballads = lyrics, a oy 
in Chronological order, beginning with Chase 
aed coming down through the leas line of Noctieh and 

merican poets to the 2 as time. Shakespeare, Scott, 
friton Dryden, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, Cow er, 
Burns, Campbell, Moore, Byron , Worasworth, coleri e, 
Shelley, Kents, Hood enti Feanzeon acaulay 
Aytoun, Longf*!low, Holmes, pig sf welt Bryant, 
Poe,—these are but a small ous names in. 
clnded ; yet they indicate t! Tonite ‘and variety of the 
contents of th © book. 
“Asa book Or cuponypestary reeds git is exceedingly 
interesting, and een gy he A Ci a Fy, HN introduction to 
ap ot of the io poensonnges of Literacure,”—J. 


Vocal Culture. 
The Cultivation of the Voice in miccatien, 
E. Murpoos and WILiiam Russe $1.25. 
The object of this very popular book | is to furnish the 
ground.work of practical e' cone and whatever ex- 
planations are needed tor the izaining of the vocal organs 
and the cultivation of the voice 


A Primer of American Literature. 


By CuaRL&s F, RicHarpson. With tull Index. 50cts, 


This comprehensive sketch of on. literature and au- 
thors is well adapted tor use in all schools in which 
American literature is studied, and is specially com- 
mended to the notice of intelligent teachers. 


English Language ; 


Its Grammatical and Lagieal Principles. By Harris 
R. GREENE, A.M. $1.05. 

This is not an ordina Grammar, but a careful and ex- 

haustive discussion of the various organic torms of ex- 

pression common = all languages; also of the various 


elements of th 
‘ld to say that I think it will prove a 


ee 


By Jas, 


o not healiate 
valuable text-book tor those advanced nh ils ior ee 
use itis intended.”—W. T. Harris, pe. Schoo 
Louis, Mo : 

Colburn’s Arithmetic. 
Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Mpthed 
of Instruction. By Warren Co_BuRN, A.M. 


“ Everything I have seen confirms me in the amen 
which I early formed, that C bape Arithmetic is the 
most original and tar the most work on the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared.”—Gro. B. Emerson. 


LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Edited by PROF. E. A. ANDREWS. 

The Latin Text-Books edited by Prof. Andrews hove 
stood toe test of actual use in schools, academies, 
colleges for many years, and are too well and oe sdely 
kpown to require commendation. 
Latin Grammar, 

For the use of Schools and Colleges, Revised with 
Corrections and Additio y Prof. EB. A. Ayn- 
DREWS and 8. STODDARD. 


This work has kept pace, by revision, with the growth 
of the Science of Grammar: and ite merits hay : 

fully appreciated that anes has been adopted as a text-book 
in many of the colleges and of the country. 


The Latin Reader, 

With a Dictionary and Notes. 87 cts. 

Viri Rome. 

With a Dictionary and Notes. 1.00. 

Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
With Dictionary and Notes. $1.05. 

Ovid, 

Pelestions Som the Metamorphoses and Heroides of 


wit otes, Grammatical References, and 
Bxercises in amma. $1. 


Virgil. 


Sallust. 
History of the W: against 
Pe ad of ‘Gecatine th 1 too my os Notes. 





price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Special Terms for Introduction. Correspondence 
solicited with School Oflcers authoriaed to select Text- 








ee Sone cide Te ae of Virgil. With Notes and a | | 


For sale by booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of | 





‘ull size First-class 


ings, Pu 
Carv 


Full’ irom Frat me. French a ren Ak aetna, Ove 
Patent Duplex every improvement, with bea 


naroe AL Complete itedal ar ie “$106 


to urchaser foaiitties for a thorough musical otneation. Send nd with your order the 
tee tee of your bank oF "or a A. me res: ie business man es the so Se re —— ptly or 
willship it to you for we pay freight both ways. 


PURCHASER TAKES “NO _ RESPONSIBILITY 


Twenty Years’ Ex arigmen “Not. one > Dissatisfied Purchaser. 
Ey my = -41 Consideration show the certainty of 


pap gh rior instrument from us. Dealers can 

+ an of arakeners £0 conceal defects ix in etroments 

will test ours, and we send inst superior their meri 
vertisement. You take no respo 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS! 


THE PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER. 


the a. hal ee, 8 
not be hidden. Order direct 


own shrewdness, end ¢ the want of 
cannot be ad 











This beautiful writing machine is being sold in large 
numbers at reduced prices. Of great value to all who write. 

Specially adapted to the preparation of Examination 
Exercises, Teachers’ Reports, Examples and Illustra- 
tions, and to the teaching of Capitalization, Punctuation, 
Paragraphing, ete. 


SEE WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 


“Tt is invaluable to School Superintendents. I would not be with- 
out one for many times its cost. . T. HARRIS. 
Superintendent of Schools, St, Louis, Mo. 


Send for circulars with prices and hundreds of references and testimonials. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


28:1 & 283 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 424:253%: 





Mention this paper. 





USTRALIA, 189-8; PARIS, FRANCE, WR 
18%, and ichorever' exhibited: a 








This Pen, which has been rapidly gaining favor with the writing community, is recommended to all who 


use ink, asa 

PERFSCT IN VSN TiIow. 
It has been approved by writers in every portion of the civilized world, and excels all others in the simplicity 
and perfection ofits manufacure. Gee. F. Hawkes, Patentee and sole manufacturer, 13 John 





Street, N. ¥. Send stamp for circulars, 
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THE AMERICAN KDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


THIS SERIES COMPRISES THE FRESHEST AND MOST COMPLETE TEXT-BOOKS IN ALL GRADES OF STUDY, AND 
ARE KNOWN MORE OR LESS IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Sanders’ Union Readers and Speakers. 


A well graded, progressive, and eminently attractive course of elemen- | 


tary books. Prof. Sanders was the first author who constructed a | 
graded course for school reading, and he has for forty years been re- , 
cognized as the father of primary methods in this branch; and his | 
books have, for fully a quarter of a century, had a larger circulation | 
than those of any other author in the same line. 


The New Graded Readers. 
An entirely new series, fully and handsomely illustrated, containing | 
the freshest methods and matter, and notably cheap in price. They 
have been more extensively introduced than any other series published 
within the past ten years. 


Robinson’s Progressive Coursein Mathematics. 


A complete and scientific course of Mathematical Text-books. This | 


well-known series has a national reputation, and are more or less used 
in every State in the Union. 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


An entirely new too-book series, combining oral and mental arithmetic. 


These books have met with very great popularity, having been intro 
duced into several of the largest cities in the United States. They are 
unusually handsome in get up, and are substantially bound in cloth. 


Swinton’s Geographies. 

The famous “ two-book series,”” the freshest, best graded, most beauti- 
ful, and cheapest Geographical Course ever published. Of the large cities 
that have adopted Swinton s Geographies, we mention Washington, D. 
C.; Rochester, Troy, Brooklyn, New York City, Kingston, N. Y.; Au- 
gusta, Me.; Charleston. 8. C.; Lancaster. Wiliameport, Pa.; Macon, Ga. 
In round number’, they have been ad<pted in more than One Thousand 
Cities, and Towns in all parts of the country, and have, with marked pre 
ferenee, been made the basis of professional training in the Leading Nor. 
mal Schools of the United States. 


| Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
The only pertectly graded series of Speilers ever made, and the cheap- 
} est books of the kind in the market. They are now in use in more than 
Ten Thousand Schools, and after five years’ testing {mn the ciass- 
room, are pronounced the most practical language books now before 
| the publie. 
| Webster’s Dictionaries. 
The Standard Authority for the Fnglish language, in Definition, Ety- 
mology, Pronunciation and Orthography, and saperior to all other Dic- 
tionaries in V 
tions, Tables, ete. 


Spencerian Penmanship. 
This National System was first published in 1848, and in Its present re- 
vised and corrected form maintains Its justly acquired position as the 
standard. 


Bryant and Stratton’s Book-keeping. 
The “ Common School” and “Counting House” editions of this course 
have been recently revised, and are pow published in ap attractive 
and much improvedtor . 


Swinton’s Histories. 


ary Thee the tamo ‘s “ Outlines,” “ Condensed U. 8.,” 
eee books have e attained great popularity. 

“has j edin which the work has been 

brought t down to the eheteat time, and six colored maps have been 


Kerl’s English Grammar. 
A yw an ractical course used and commended by many ofthe 
best t a ree ir.m new-fangled notions, and t+ based on the 
sound Sphitosophical pruncipres of the fathers of English Grammar. 


Gray’s Botany. 


This justly celebrated series of Text-books presents the latest and most 
accurate principles and deveiopment of the Science ot Botany. Pro’ 
Gray stands loremost Botanists who have ever lived, and 


— Tee 


7,.* 


+4 





, Synonyms, Pictorial Iiustra- 


"and “ Prim- 


A new edition of 


|Dana’s G 
The author of this erries enjoys world-wide fame. His text-books 
are —* and practical. and are the standards tn this country. 
Great power o! ralization, sound: ess of jugdment. strict method, 


clear exposition of facta, are their prominent characteristics. 


Woodbury’s German Course. 
A ome course in the German languace, fom the first steps to the 
Classics. For more than twenty years Frof. Woodbury's method of 
acquiring this language has been recognized as the best. 
Fasquelle’s French Course. 
On the plan of Woodbury’ Method with the German. Like Prof. 
Woodbury'’s Course, ppeeneie’ * bas for several years had a national 
reputation as a stand 


White’s Drawing. 


Comortstns ° ‘Progressive Art Studies" and “Industrial Drawing,” 
| being a comp!ete course in Drawing for the use of schools and private 


learners. It is the only progressive graded system before the public. 
Loomis’s Music Books, 
Comprising “ First Steps” and “ Progressive Lessons;" being a sim 


ple ed course of instruction in music, ted 
Eee Geaded cones ot adapted to the requiremests 


Townsend's Civil Government. 

Well’s Science Books. 

Silliman’s Physics and Chemistry. 

Kiddle'’s Astronomy. 

Taylor's Greek Grammar. 

Hickok’s Works on Metaphysics. 

Eliot and Storer's Chemistry. 

Hunt's English Literature. 

Cathcart's Literary Reader. 

Languellier & Monsanto's French Grammar. 
Monsanto & Languellier’s Spanish Grammar, 


«| Mantilla's Spanish Readers. 








among o8 
his text-books are more largely used than any others. 


Willson's Histories. 








* * DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, Special Catalogues with introductory and exchange prices, circulars and sample pages, will be sent to Teachers and Educationists 
on application. Correspondence is solicited, and will receive prompi and careful attention. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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DR. BROOK’S MATHEMATICS. 


Common School Arithmetic in too Courses. 


I, Brooks’ Two Book Shorter Course, 








EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 
and author of a number of extensively known educational works, was born in New 


(Mental and written wnited in two books.) York State, where he obtained a Normal School Education, and when quite young 
Breeks’ Union Primary Arubmetic, was called to the bre er gs of Northern Pennsylvania. He early exhibited the 
or, Part 1. Introduction P; bu | great on and spirit of the true teacher with which he was richly endowed and 
Brook’ poke? Union Vales Couaplote Arithmeit, when Dr. Wickersham organized the first Normal School in Pennsylvania the extra- 
Tee emesis ~y be , vin inary Cmte ef. Be. Brooks soon after led to his call to a chair in 
ree oe volume, and also to su that institution. wwe chela.wes- semertably snccesttad end be remained in it filling 
Part 3 be be at ~ Percentage rs cents each lor intro: - thea mcs Po iy nay sauce growing inSnseee. After some years 
. Wickersham retired to take the important position occupies, Superintend- 
Il. Brooks’ Four-Book Course. dent of Publie Bchoals of the Sain hd Dr. Brooks succended bins a6 Petal a 
Brook.’ e chair of Men 0 e Science an of Teach- 
nase MG 15 |ing. “A teacher of mark from the begi k’s great work has been to train 
mentee uae hada athens va oe et -30 ond i the teacher, and to simplify and rationalize methods and systems, for 
roche) Now Wetshen Aoki “eee -& ; “25 | which his analytical and | mind eminently qualified him. His methods of treat- 
wmetic, (Key $1.) .60) ing and teaching embodied in his Text-Books have had a powerful in- 
High School and Academy Mathematics. _ fluence the country, modifying more or less almost every series of text- 
Secche? En . i Introd. Price | books on published in the country. Under his the Pennsyl- 
} y Algebra, (Key 1.10) _.84 | vania State Normal School has been more than double its former size and ranks not 


Breok’s Higher Arithmetic, {Key L 10) 


- only as one of the 


3s | our own commer but over eairee and South America also, Among the score of 


largest but best of the kind. Its reputation extends not only over 


and Teaching he has written, his PHILOSOPHY of ARITHMETIC 
is perhaps the most elaborate, the outgrowth of years of study and research. His 





'DR. BROOK'S | MATHEMATICS. 


Best for Schools. 
Most Practical for Business. 


—o— 


Brook's Normal Arithmetics 


Have an immense sale and are in use to « greater or lees 
extent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They were 
more largely quoted by the French Commission at the 
Cent jal Exhib than any other similar works 
noticed. Permission has been asked to transiate them 
for the schools of Brazil. Teachers and pupils alike are 
inspired by a love of the science from the simplicity and 
beauty of their analysis and the ingenuity of their prob- 
lems. The Primary Arithmetic is made plain and easy 
to the youngest parfl. TAe Mental Arithmetic scous- 
toma the mind to think logically, leading it along from 
the self evident principle to the demonstrated result. 
The Written Arithmetic after amore complete discus- 
sion of the princi: lee of numbers applies these principles 
to the ordinary business traceactions of the great major . 
ity, including Bills, Measurements, Investments, Ex- 


ge, Building Associations, Partnerships,etc. The 
furnishes 2 more — ete ge to com- 

ete & tion to 
rokerage, Commisions, C ustom House, Tax Levies. ete. 
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By J. V. Montgomery, A 
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WESTLAKES HOW to WRITE LETTERS, 


- 


A manual cf @ correspondence, showing the the Gorret serctine 
etc., used in various kinds of letters, botes and conde” a 


WESTLAKE'S COMMON SCHOOL LITER- 


138 | to be 


LLOYD'S LITERATURE FOR Brats 
FOLKS, - 
Je book seeks to it alahiad ccs atin oiitaitiatin th 
a stucy and mastery of the most beautiful sentiment 
ta child-it Each selection i tullowes by related les- 
words, thoughis, and 


This little 
cult 


Introd. Price. 


Fewemith’s Elementary Grammar, » ° 30 


Pewsmith’s English Grammar, : 42 
Plain, scholarty, siabbeatyoelil italy sii ip 00 Ute 

FETERSON'S FAMILIAR SCIEN CE, he 

ieme, - - : : , - lout 





Tue laa Ie 1 preernt in small book « ie of 
Sart ut extracts, (0 be mintorized, iastrating Bus 5 ce oe 
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SHEPPARD'S TEXT- BOOKS OF 1 THE cON- 


STITUTION. 
have recetved a more vant Eee, ms, ceuattet ee ai ony 
tne ableet t jurists, statesmen, aad educators of pation, than aay similar 


BOUVIERS ASTRONOMY, . - 275 
FAIRBANK’S BOOK-KEEPING, -— - 3.25 
LYTE’S BOOK-KEEPING, - - -90 
LYTE’S SCHOOL-ROOM SONGS, - = - -15 
LYTE’S 8 INSTITUTE SONGS AND GLEE 
PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS, ae 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CIRCULARS, TERMS, ETC., ADDRESS 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Among the Publishers. 





D. APPLETON & oO. 

The text-books published by this firm 
have an extensive popularity. They are 
used in schools, academies and colleges. The 
New Series of Readers prepared by Super- 
intendents Harris and Rickoff (the former 
of St. Louis and the latter of Cleveland), and 
Mr. H»pkins, of Yale College, are attracting 
an unusual amount of attention; they are 
carefully prepared in ome particular. The 
selection of the matter, the arrangement of 
it in a proper order; the moulding the 
whole into a judicious form for the particular 

urposes of school-readers, will be admitted, 
t is believed by every one, to have been 
done with remarkable skill. They deserve 
the numerous commendations they have re- 
ceived. Besides these, they present many 
other valuable publications for the school- 
room, Their systems of writing and draw- 
ing books, the geographies, arithmetics, etc., 
are widely and satisfactorily used. 
IVISON, BLAKRMAN, TAYLOR & 00. 

The books published by this firm are 
found in use in nearly every part of the 
Union. Their Readers, Robinson's Mathe 
matics and Swinton’s Geographies are 
graded to suit the plan of our schools, and 
consist of books for the Primary, Grammar 
and High School. These, however, are but 
a small part of their publications. The ad- 
vertisement on another page will serve as 
an index to the more important volumes. 
The whole list deserves the careful atten- 
tion of our progressive teacher, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00. 


The publications of this firm are very at- 
tractive. They publish a very valuable se- 
ries of writing and drawiag books. Pay- 
son and Dunton and Bartholomew are well 
known names, They have, besides, some 
most excellent classical works for prepara- 
tory schools. The public heartily appre- 
ciate their enterprise and earnestness. 


D. Lothiop & Co., of Boston, issue four 
attractive periodicals, Wide-Awake has re- 
ceived attention before in thesé columns; 
now we wish to speak of the other two. 
With June the Little Folks’ “Reader com 
pletes its half-year. _ This is a beautiful lit- 
tle monthly to be used as supplementary 
reading in primary classes, We are often 
asked by teachers who have not seen this 
paper, for something tor very young pupils 
in reading, and we unifcrmily refer them to 
the Lidle Folks’ Reader, and one copy satis- 
fies the teacher of its worth and usefulness 
in the school-room. Babyland is what its 
name indicates, and wherever there are 
babies there ‘this four-page, illustrated 
monthly should be. It is printed on heavy 
paper, and edited by Ells Farman of the 

ide-Awake, The fourth publication is the 
Boston Book Bulletin, a quarterly eclectic 
record of American and foreign books. The 
June number has a portrait of Mr. Alcott 
and a sketch of his life. 

SOWER, POTTS & 00. 

The advertisement of this firm will chal- 
lenge attention, from the fact that a good 
portion of it is devoted to a biography of 
one of the best men aad best teachers in our 
country. Edward Brooks is a remarkable 
man ; distinguished years ago for his en- 
thuaiasm, he is more enthusiastic to-day ; 
and this shows his work is not a trade. The 
books of which he is the author are admir- 
able and very popular. This firm also pub- 
lish a list of valuable ‘books. 


QOWPERTHWAIT & Co, 

The valuable books published by this firm 
are deservedly popular. Warren's Geog- 
raphies are extensively used by leading 
schools in all parts of the country. Their 
adoption by many cities and the high awards 


received by them are stated in their adver- 


tisements, and are strong testimonials, The 
new edition for this year is # book wortby 
to lie on the table in every jlibrary. The 
other volumes published by them possess 
superior merit and are extensively used, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, 


This firm have made a “new departure” 
in presenting “Supplementary reading for 
Schools.” e subject is a very important 
oP8 and their yolumes “American Poems” 
and “American Prose,” will prove very 


helpful. The list of their books is attractive 
on account of the growing number that 
bear on bringing the good in English Liter- 
ature into the of the youth. The 
Latin school books are widely and favorably 
known. 

SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

Lrve teachers who get the best results in 
the school-room always avail themselves of 
the best methods of instruction. They read 
educational literature and use the most im- 
portant text-books. . This class of workers 
will not overlook the standard list of Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons, *to be found in another 
leolumn of the Journat, Scribner’s Series 
contains as progressive and helping and 
teachable books as any where to be found. 
“The New Physics” by Prof. Cooley, just 
issued, is a model text-book on the eubject 
of Natural Philosophy, and every teacher 
should examine it and use it, Felter’s New 
Primary Arithmetic, an entirely new 
works, just published, is a very beautiful and 
practical book. No mistake can be made in 
taking any text book that bears the namé 
of Scribner. 





SHELDON & ©0., 

desire to call special attention to Oolton’s 
Geogravhies. The peculiarities of the illus- 
trations are that they are not only beautiful 
pictures, but they give the learner often 
more accurate ideas than the text itself. 
They are also making five new copper-plate 
reference maps of the Great bibs’ colored 
by counties, This is a very valuable feature 
and pecuhar to Colton’s Geographies. Ol- 
ney’s. Practical Arithmetic is a model of 
beauty and cheapness. It claims to contain 
more practical working examples than any 
competing book, and at 50¢ less price than 
some of the others. Among their new 
books are “ Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and 
Oomposition,” “Avery's Natural Philoso- 
phy,” “ Palmer’s Elemeuts of Book-Keep- 
ing,” and “Ohapin’s First Principles of 
Political Econemy.” 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00, 


Brown’s Grammar’s, among other text 
books, are published by this firm, and pre- 
sent claims for use in the schools that have 
brought them into many institutions. They 
have been used in the New York city 
schools for along time ; and, although put 
aside with other grammars for a short per- 
iod, were re-adopted in 1879. They have 
just been adopted for five years in Brook- 
lyn, _— 

F COLLINS & BROTHERS. 

We speak of this firm with pleasure, They 
have some well known and valuable volumes 
on their list. Among the late addition is 
Scott’s Review History of United States. 
This is an admirable book and will become 
very popular. We have heretofore com- 
mended the volume and do so again with 
renewed emphasis, 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

The new unabridged dictionary is all that 
can be desired as a work of reference to 
know the meaning and the use of English 
words, The book is one that should be 
owned by every teacher. 


GINN _ HEATH, 
Have issued a handsome catalogue of their 
admirable text books. They have arranged 
to meet the wants especially of high schools 
academies and colleges. 


WwW. H. BONER & ©0. 


This music publisher presents some strong 
inducements to (all who. purchase music. 
He invites teachers to correspond with him 
with reference to his Music Reader. It is 
a book that will prove of real service in the 
schoo! room. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Have a series of Geographies that has a 
great popularty at the south, because writ- 
ten by an eminent scientific man.—Prof. 
Maury, They have steadily added other 
volumes.to their list that great 
merit,—aniong these are Gildersleeve’s 


| Latin series. A careiul examination was 


made of this book and it was found to be an 
excellent text-book. 


N, TIBBALS & SONS. 

This firm deal so extensively in second 
hand school books that it will be well. for 
teachers to visit their extensive establish- 
ment ; many of them are as as new. 





Besides, they have books of all kinds, 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


Our readers will remember that we have 
in ores terms repeatedly called attention 
to the Fire on the Hearth apparatus.tor use 
in school and lecture room. The apathy 
which prevails in many quarters among 
trustees, directors and boards of education 
upon matters of elementary hygiene is a re- 
proach to the practical common sense of the 
day, and is, to say the least, in remarkable 
contrast with the emphatic remonstrances 
of intelligent sanitarians and teachers every- 
where. Chief among the avcidable causes 
of evil is the presence of foul air in over- 
crowded and unventilated rooms, and this 
evil becomes the more inexcusable and in- 
tolerable when we realize that simple, effi- 
cient and comparatively inexpensive means 
are at band by which the whole trouble 
may be avoided. _We advise every one in- 
terested in this subject—and who is not ?— 
to send to the Open Stove Ventilating Co. 
of New York for their testimonial pamphlet 
(1880), which contains extracts from num- 
erous reports coming from all over the world, 
and includ'ng those from many school- 
boards, college officials, well known sanita- 
rians, medical men and others. Send also 
for their school-room circular, which in clear 
and concise terms explains the modus oper- 
andi of their method of warming, and auto 
matic ventilation as applied to single rooms 
en suite. 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE—A PECULIARITY OF THE 

PIANO TRADE. 

A citizen of Rio Janeiro, Brazil, recently 
came to this city to purchase an invoice of 
pianos for that market, He called upon 
several of the leading wholesale houses in 
the trade, obtained prices and returned to 
his hotel to compare the same and make up 
his mind relative to the purchase. In look- 
ing over the evening paper he noticed an 
advertisement of Messrs. Marchal & Smith, 
No. 8 West Eleventh street, New York, 
offering at retail a largest size seven and 
one-third octave rosewood piano for $196; 
and in comparing this price with the prices 
given him at wholesale, much to his surprise 
found that/he could buy better of this house 
at retail than elsewhere at wholesale. He 
was still incredulous, and being a first class 
musician, determined to test the instrument 
so offered. The test was.a thorough one, 
and finding the pianos to be first class in 
workmanship, sweet and resonant in tone, 
he tried to procure a discount from their re- 
tail price for quantity, but found they had 
only one price, and so bought his dozen pi- 
anos at retail. The next steamer to Dom 
Pedro’s dominions will contain the first in- 
voice of pianos ever purchased by a whole- 
sale house at retail prices, and Messrs. Mar- 
chal & Smith, No. 8 West Eleventh street, 
New York, are to be congratulated upon 
inaugurating this new and novel movement 
in the piano trade. 

THE AMERICAN PENCIL 00, 

The various lines of pencils which this 
company manufactures are known and ap- 
etree throughout the civilized world, 

ut the articles which will interest our 
readers most is the ‘‘ American Graphite,” 
made of the purest plumbago and Florida 
cedar, which gives pleasure as well as satis- 
faction. The various grades of this pencil 
are unsurpassed for the purposes for which 
they are intended, and we take pleasure in 
ng the attention of our readers to them. 


THE PERFECTED TYPE WRITER 


Is now being extensively used in educa- 
tional institutions, and is meeting with great 
favor, We frequently have letters from 
presidents of colleges, superintendents of 
schools, etc., written in the plain character 
that distinguishes this machine. It is adapt- 
ed to school work, teaching the use of cap- 
itals, punctuation, etc. e cordially en- 
dorse it. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
We need not say that ihe organs made b 
this firm bear a high reputation for poo 
lence; they are known! the world over. 
They are made in a great variety of elegant 
designs, and are suitable for schools and 
emies. An-examination of their page 
advertisement will give a clear idea of their 
extensive arrangements to meet the public 
wants. — 
BARSTOW STOVE 00, 
For the cold weather that is sure to come, 
the furnaces madé by this company are 





an 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & 00. 
Attention is invited,te the advertisement 


ot Jonn R. Anderson & Co., in another 
column. This firm has undertaken to estab- 
lish a sort of School-Book Clearing House, 
taking books from booksellers and teachers 
who have no further use for them, and have 
within about two years, purchased over & 
quarter of a million dollars worth from va- 
rious sources, and distributed the 8 
part to quarters where they are used. Al- 
mostevery teacher will find that he has an 
accumulation of Text Books for which. they 
have no further use, and opportunity is here 
afforded to obtain, in exchange. acceptable 
miscellaneous books of general literature. 
We commend this establishment to our read- 
ers. 
HAWKES’ FOUNTAIN PEN, 

This pen has been greatly improved by 
Mr. Hawkes, and now closely resembles the 
0 pen. It is claimed by him that 
it has all the excellencies of the best pens 
that carry their own ink. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
This company although in its infaney is 
attracting attention. The Spelling game 
pleases and at the same time teaches the 
use of the letters. The dictionary isa neat 
book and well worth the money. 


CARTER, DINSMORE & 00., 
Manufacturers of Writing Inks and Mu- 
cilage, have taken the first award, the 
highest given, at the International Evxhibi- 
tion just closed at Sydney, Australia. They 
also received the first silver medal at Paris 
in 1878, and the highest award at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. 
ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 

We constantly use the pens of Esterbrook's 
make and find them satisfactory in the 
highest degree. They manufacture a great 
variety of kinds, and thus the requirements 
of the schools in every particular. The pens 
are made in America and of American steel 
and mainly we suppose by American work- 
men; the works are. at Camden New 
Jersey. 


F. M. LUPTON, 

This enterprising publisher is always ready 
for the public ; his Fan Autograph Album 
is a novelty. —_— 
NATIONAL BOOK CO, 

Moore’s Universal Assistant is.a very val- 
uable volume, and worth double its price, 
and no mistake. 


One Experience from Many. 

“T had been sick and miserable so long, 
and had caused my husband so much trouble 
and expense, no one seemed to know what 
ailed me, that I was completely dishearten- 
ed and discouraged. In this frame of mind 
I got abottle of Hop Bitters, and used them 
unknown to my family. I. soon began to 
improve and gained so fast that my husband 
and family thought it strange and unnatural, 
but when I told them what had helped me, 
they said “‘ Hurrah for Hop Bitters!, long 
may they prosper, for they have made.moth- 
er well and us happy.” The Motlier.— Home 
Journal. ' 








AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 


WORD CONTEST. 
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@ val BDUCATOR of both old and uniting the 
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THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth, , 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 9,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 
aceording te the best English and 
American Lexicegraphers, 


This book is complete, of . 
— and deanitions Toate Engiteh “and gx 
ciation of each word. To introduce them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price cents. Postage prepaid. 


AppEsss, PROGRESS PUBLISHING Co., 
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potter, AINSWORTH a co., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payeoe, Dunten & Scribner's New Manual of 
P. 


Paysons’ German Cepy Books. 
Bariocetarat Daawere Boos =e Sertew 
Primary Dra 
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entary, 08. 1, 2, & 3, 10 cts. 

McVicar’s 
The Natio An =. 
tary an in Com- 





Descriptive “Catah ‘ es ith Rates of Ingredngen 

farni on applica’ Correspondence solicited. 
LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINCER, PUBLISHERS, Puita., Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of Histery,—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tebles, Chrondlo cal, Genealogical and Lit- 
erary,1 vol., ong dito, cloth. 


Historical Somdioen, ‘Lassie Arranged and 
v 
The companion-book ”. Outlines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.7. 
Historical Atlas, 
Gontal taining a chronological, series of 100 Colored M 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 
tory to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


1 vol. 


Hijsterical Chart, & jene Targht by the oars 

g ata giance t elcpment and ‘all 

ot rit tne important Wotens’ from the earliest times 

until the present day. This Chart is pcbliished in tour 
distinct forms. 


. For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 
ushers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. .« 





PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
'ROYSE’S American Literature. | ™* write" * 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


UCARTO pices ARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
eg bra peer irk od 


deg 3S AL snd CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


sh 
ACADEMIC BE IONARY. Dlustrated. Crown 8vo. 

Half roan. 
DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. 12mo. 

Half roan. 
SCHOOL (E ENTA: DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

i2mo. Ha ee. . 

shag ae’ DICTIONARY. Illustrated. i6mo. Halli 


@ cents. 

POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %4mo. =.S 
ote roan, flexible, & cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
aang * 's, in the ion of our most distin: zuished educa- 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 

Dictionaries of our language. 


JB: BIPE DDS Wi Markets. Polladeippia, 
New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
aa Transparencies. 
oil Cygemen, Py ee. al ry: jie ise 


Bir ind iaducementa and . tr See and and pric list free to 
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ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
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“Indiapensable to the Library, Clergyman, Lawyer, | 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student,and all of any call | 
ing in We who demre knowledge.” 
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AMERICAN REPRINT, 


NINTH EDITION. 
This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 
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Welcome 
A New Song Book for 


High Schools, Academies 


and Seminaries. 
BTV. Ss. TIRDEn. 


PRICE, $1.00, or $9.00 PER DOZ. 


A breng beck, ot 255 , well filled with the 
best ya collection of Sacred Music for 
pane Se opening and closing exercises, also the 
ay Ba new plan. Specimen copies mailed, pos - 





Take with you to the Sea-shore or the 
Mountains, one of Ditson & Co.'s splendid 
volumes of Bound Music. More than thirty 
are published, Some of them are : 

Avcue mn 


Fs ot man Song. S ae apnaanen 
—_ = 80 Waltzes, &c.. 


80 take tor the summer THE MUSIC RECORD, 
witich will bring new music every week. . per = 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 











GEORGE ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, Etc., 
for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies. 


—BY— 


Cc. C. Case and C. C. Williama,. 
Full of bi 


at Seiad, Bante. Anthems, Croats, etc., for 
charch serv sacred occasions 
Easy Anthems ter Amateur Choirs. 
Many more difficult ter skillftal singers. 
nn only the best works of the editors, but also choice 
tributions from writers, and the bri by An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bl ss. The hurch 


Anthems " are larger than + pl 


ay by e : same. Lot -y 


- cents by mail. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And %5 Broadway, New York. 


Furnaces 
sowtiy Mapet 
SCHOOLS & 


sTov=se cco. 


230 W ater St., N. Y- 
56 Unien St., Besten. 
PROVIDENCE, BR. I- 
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ool Books 
Bought. 


J. R. ANDERSON & C0, 


17 MURRAY STREET, N. Y., 


Offer to purchase, or give in exchange standard miscellaneous books, for SCHOOL 
and Text-Books of current editions, either new or worn, in good order. 

If you have samples, or other copies of ScHOoL Books, for which you have no 
further use, send us a list, indicating date and condition, and we will make an offer. 

The following (among other books), are offered in exchange. 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. HUME’S ENGLAND. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS & POEMS. GIBBON’S ROME. 
DICKEN’S NOVELS. DICKEN’S LITTLE FOLKS. 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF LITERATURE, 8 Vol. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER BOOKS. 


We append a few expressions of satisfaction from Teachers who have already 

sent us their books : 
‘The books are received, and we are pleased with them and your promptness.” 
Rev. Chas. T. Ogden, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
“The books are charming and entirely satisfactory. Ihave advised Miss —, 

Principal of Grammar School to send you alist.” G. Wendan, Brattleboro, Vt. 

We have purchased thousands of books, from hundreds of teachers, with univer- 
sal satisfaction. 

ae. are also prepared to supply School and Text- -Books at reduced prices. 


THE DANSVILLE SANITARIUM, 


KNOWN AS 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC pares +E, 


Has been estab- 
lished 3 years 
and, with its cot- 
offers ac- 
comodations for 
. it is 











e methods 
bathing or ses 
carried ow 


Dut: an inseitation 
the regime ot 
which combines 


th 
theoretical hobby, 
The climate and 
wl the tacilities of 





place tavor 


po ir life 
oper Lady rest, TF 
taxations im ori +) at fashionable watering-places, and a well directed and regulated routine 
of daily life | is pk ie to invigorate. recreste. an me up. rather than deplete and overtax 
In comb’ sing the wise cimplayment of all well-tested and approved conservative sanitary measures with the 

more strict ‘y m: su tendence of the physician. and a erdieg to its inmates the comforts, Kindly watch- 
and cheering influences of a wei) orde bome, this Hygienic Ho 
The joca tion = eastern hi wise, overloo veautiful town of Dansville, a fertile valley and 
distant hills ‘ eyond, aff rding nd walks a The region abourds in delight 
drives, and tie lake and monte scenery or which this Genesee valley country is famous, The climate is dry 

and malarial taint; drainag . table abundantly furnished, attendance skilled and kind 

Bath is in use as a therapeutie agent tm this Sanitarium 

re a8 well as regular p are very r 
For d tailed intormation ose stamp to 


OUR HOME HYCIENIC INSTITUTE, Dansville Livingston Co., N. Y. 


w. a mavwanp, |i OCHW ARTY 


202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(2nd door below Fulton St.) 33 BARCLAY §&T., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ietimee 
MANUFACTURER OF 


—_| BADGES, MEDALS &| BADGES 


JEWELS — 


MEDALS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. of every Description. 
Dustrated Catalogue will be Sent Free upon request. 


ortant factor in the cure of many om. Freedom is insured from social! and othe 




















’@ Month and expenses saateed We to Agents, 
STT tit free. Buaw & = Finaaest 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 


AWARDED |: 


HIGHEST HONORS, 
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See Commendations of ONE THOUSAND MUSICIANS in all parts of the World. fam 
sist 
THE AMERICAN CABINET or PARLOR ORCAN Lox 
AS invented and introduced by MASON & HAMLIN in 1861, previous to which no better reed instruments were manufactured in Ne 
the United States than the Melodeon, or Seraphone—now entirely superseded. So popular has + American become, that 
it 1s now largely —— to all civilized countries, and more than 40,000 are manufagtured and so! aay the United States of America. 
Most of these are, however, of very inferior material and workmanship. Those’ made by the Mason & — Co. have always ed 
their supremacy a8 PRE-EMINENTLY THE BEST. This superiority is test fied by com on. musicians gene! » who have had a T 
examine and compare, and is proved also by the fact, that at all the great id’s Ruhibifions / ‘or Thirteen Years they have you 
taken highest honors, while no American Organs have taken such at any. At the ‘UsirEe States CENTENNIAL Exhibition, at which 
was the most extensive, exhaustive, and competent comparison of American Organs ever made, the Mason & Hamuin Organs were that 
the ONLY ones assigned Frest Rank. oT lieve,” writes Mr. Bristow, one of the , i “of EVERY MEMBER OF THE JURY syst 
heartily concurred in ing to those of your make, and yours only, the FIRST RANK IN UALITIES of such instruments. 
Similar conclusions must be reached wherever oomeertaens 6 are full and fair, on 6 extends “jemand fi for the Mason & ce you 
Organs is shown by the fact that they have Gecths toons and sold more than One Hundred Thousand Instruments. rt you 
He ees ONE TO TWENTY-THREE STOPS. Plain and Elegant Cases, Net Cash Prices, $51, $57, $66, UU | ond 
fi Mi 7 $34, $108, to $500 and upwards. ill a 
will i | ) For Easy Payments—$5 per Month, or $6.88 per Quarter, and upwards. \ tom 
i my Diustrated Catalogues and Price Iists Free. » ie ATS * ml) = 
; : v 
Sata 
== 
Brita 
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Mason & Hawa Oncast Co, 164 Tremont St. ees 46 Bast Lath Bt (Union Square), New York; or, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicaga 
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A> Compter# Kovoariox.—In the pro- 
 foundést sense there can be no such thing as 
over-education. Out faculties »re framedfor | 
a continuous and eternal development, and 
our life here and hereafter is s perpetual un- 
folding of that which is always growing 
wider and yet never striking its limita, and 
always growing deeper and yet never find- 
ing its depth. Education is not only the 
natural and healthy occupation of a man’s 
life, it is in his work and his reward for 
eternity. Over culture cannot, therefore, 





There isa Marked Unanimity of opinion con, 


cerning 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


be the cause of that melancholy which is | jisor. 
hardly less characteristic of this age than its | resuits 


frivolity ; indeed the two are symptomatic of 
the same disease. 

The difficulty lies not in the scope and 
thoroughness of education, but m its partial 
application and its distortions. Men forget 
that they are many-sided, and that they can 
only keep themselves in health and vigor by 
a training and activity that shall unite all 
their powers in narmonious action. It is a 
perilous thing to destroy the balance of one’s 
nature, to develop the body at the expense 
of the mind, or the mind at the expense of 
heart. 

Of course knowledge does not always 
find immediate and fruitful use, and every 
educated mind holds a great niass of infor- 
mation upon which it never draws in any 
direct way. Much goes simply to the en 
richment of mental soil. Nevertheless it is 
certainly true that the connection between 
knowledge and action is so intimate and 
peculiar that he who weakens or severs it 
inevitably distorts his own nature and mars 
the symmetry of his life. The mind has its 
own laws of assimilation, the operation of 
which is quite es important for a man’s 
spiritual health as is the operation of his 
digestive we for his physical health: 
The worid is full of mental dyspeptics, to 
whose diseased vision everything has become 
unnatural and distorted.— Christian Union. 


——-—_e— 
‘Invaluable for Piles and Kidney Dis- 
eases.” 


Swawron, Vr., Sept. 19th. 

“T suffered greatly for years from Piles, 
and tried various remedies for relief without 
success until I used Kidney-Wort. It the 
uisease shows symptoms of return, as has 
been the case, I have never failed to check 
it by the use of this medicine! I have a 
son about eleven years old who had tor 
years uniformly wet his bed nights, and all 
the prescriptions of different physicians 
were ineffectual in checking it, I was as- 
sured bya physician “ Kidney-Wort” was 
just the medicine te cure him, and sure 
enough, a trial was completely successtul. 
I regard the medicine invaluaole for Piles 
and Kidney diseases.” 

SAMUEL BULLARD. 

Tae youngest son of Queen Victoria 
Prince Leopold, who is now twenty-seven 
years of age, is traveling th our 
country. He is physically the weakest and 
mentally the strongest member of the royal 
family. He first went to Canada to see his 
sister, the Princess Louise, and then to St. 
Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington and 
New York. 











Feeble Ladies. 
Those languid, tiresome sensations,causin 

you to feel scarcely able to be. eu your Meets 
that constant drain that is from your 
system all elasticity ; driving the bloom 
your cheeks; that continual strain upon 
your vital forces, rendering you irritable 
and fretful, can easily be removed by the 
use of that marvelous remedy. Hop Bitters: 
Irregularities and obstructions of 


our sys- 
tem are reheved at once, while the special 
caure of periodical pain is uy re- 
moved. Will you this ?-— Cincinnati 


Saturday Night. 


Bargains in Books. 
niin ten, Tarte se 


dished at Li 
All persons 


copopenions ices 
tndiz ey in eots tatenl & chimes 
New York and London Book Co., 








THAT ACTS AT THE SANE TINE ON 
I\THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 





superior to all others. itis perfect. 


enness, use of 
All above sold by draggists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, N.Y. 


Ask 


D.L. C. ts an asotute and irresistable cure for drunk. 
opium, tobacco and narcotics. 








1191 Broadway, New York. 



































STEEL 


PUG! 








Gna Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 87 3 , 903. 





PEOPLE'S LINE fur ALBANY. 


First-Class Fare $1.50; 
Eacursion to Albany 
and return, $2.00. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canal St, 
daily, (Sundays included) at 6 P. M., 


sure connection with Day Express Trains, made 
up and started from Albany ; *hus giving first choice ot 
via this Line, tor all points North, 
Returning. leave Albany 8.15 P.™. 
Trains from Montreal, Saratoga and Binghamton land 
passengers at the steamers’ dock in Albany. 


Sere ener einige kde sad iste Oboe 
at ine e' C88 : 
NG dan on Pter it N 


SsonetWee Fore treantr 
on board s eamers ; also.at New York Tr ler Co. 
oat © 04 Broadway, 73 Sixth avenue, 4 Court tt, 


. N 7 
lyn, Jersey City and H 
Freight vooutved until 6p. m. 
W. W. EVERETT, President Croton Falls, N. Y. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESs, 
HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 








G Ins SS 


NN 
oe MaciLAGE,S. 
Known. EstaBLisnen.I824 
Hilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
ve interesting articles, handsome 


Its varied, ° 
werations ana Dg y character make it just 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday school teacher will find tn ite columns the 
best of help in teaching the International Suaday School 








It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe tor it and Induce others to do the same. 
Sy A — eee price, postage included fs only 


llestrated Christian Weekly. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


BUCKEYE =e 








Bells of Pure Copper and 
Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. 
. Catal sent 











9. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, «4 Leis, 170, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, «4 

Other Styles to suit all hands. 

Sample Cards, Price Liste, fetc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 

STATEN ISLAND 

Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—119% Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia: 279 Fulton Street (cor. TU 





ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Germents, Shawls, etc.. etc. All Kinds of Curta‘ns 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods receive? «nd reterned by ex- 
preas. 





CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL. 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED FRicEs, and sent by 
mail, toall parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive cireular 1% N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 3 Broad- 
way, N.Y 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Pounders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuvrnon Be. and Cures 
Acapgmy, Facrosy Betia, etc. Improved Parent 
Movurtive. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Bell and Sunda 
eos, discount hi 


HE TEACH REST. TOMEINS’ COVE, BOCK 
jand Co., N.Y. delightfaily situated om the west 
bank of the H , ten miles below, West Point. A 
— and perfectly healthy location. oderate 
rms and home-like accommodstions. Intended solely 
or the venefit of tired teachers. Address carly. 


Miss E Ciauent, Germantown, Pa, 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


pileoncdochr POINTS OF shirt OF 











Descriptive Text in clear Roman 


i , exhausti d Scientifi 
Simple = ve an entific r ty shore phates 
Fine Classification and Grading. imple an ientific Diagrams. 
a Special Drill in Figures and Legal 

Gradual Lengthening of Words ess Forms. 

PE sce os 1 . pe AES i Beauty and Elegance of Models. 
orm Style o m.- |} : . 
~ a Son | Bxvalionse of Material and Manu 

Superior Selections of Words and | Method of Primary Instruction. 


Sentences. i) 
Analytical Key to Script Alpha- | 
eon Covers, Ree 
Payson’s German Copy | 


Books. 
German Copy Books, by J. W. Payson, of 


Peculiar To ee to Common 
School Use. 


| Bartho!omew’s Industrial 
Drawing Books and 
Primary Cards. 


Free Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, s . 5 and 6. 
Geometric Series, Nos.7 and 

Model and Object No. 9. 

Perspective, No. 10. 

Teacher's Manual ; or Guide to above. 

t Premasy Draning Cards, No. 1, 2 and 3, @ 


each. 
Selene oWriting-Cards, No. 4, 1 set of 9 les- 
sons. 


1. D. & 8. system, 7 numbers. 





McVicar’s Spelling Blanks || 
IN THREE NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Words. 
No. 2. Words and Definitions. 


The National Composition 


No. 8. Words, Definitions and Sentences. Book. (NEW). 
A Blotter te furnished with each book. Graded Lessons in Com positions, Lette? 
Writing, and Business 


McVicar’s American Spelling Blank (new). 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks 
for Written Spelling. 


New Elementary, retail price five cents. 
No. 1, Blanks for written spelling, and cor 
recti ng mis-spelled wor 
i} No.2. Blacks for written spelling, pag | 
and correcting, with practical drills in 
the use of capital letters and punctuation. 
No. & Blanks for written apelling, and defin- 
ing. Sentence writing rrecting 
with practical drills in the: 0 of capital 
letters and punctuation. 


A Blotter ie furnished with each book 


Crosby's Greek. 
Hanson’s Latin. 


Greene’s Graded Lan- 
guage Blanks. 
IN FOUR NUMSERS.—ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought 
No.2. “ “ Combiai g Thoughts’ 


No.3. “ - Developing Distine- 
tions. | 


No. 4. Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms 


Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge J 
Course of Physics. 


Magill’s French, Etc., Etc, 
Catalogues and Circulars sent free on Application. Correspondence Solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
32 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 107 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Warming and Ventilating School and Lecture Rooms a Specialty. Send for’ School Room Circulars. 


Keeusny EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, sta 

















know there are those who want teachers—and only such ; antieshoe ange ee ith will a 
ear beri ae roger eo te mit pre em he a pin” ag 
the kind of teacher needed, pen endl kind of ¢ 4 e; when wanted and for how io ? To this information as wil be necessary to give a 


enn Pores we POE Enclose stamp for reply. FT ane Ee Address as abo 











